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SAM SLICK’S NATURE and HUMAN N: ATURE. 
. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN 
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SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 
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PARKER. 


PuE ‘LE ISURE HOUR. —This Illustrated 

Paper, a Welcome Guest in every Family, and a useful 
Journal for Everybody, is published Once a Week, All the 
sar Round, price ONE PENNY, or in monthly parts, Five- 
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“B d in these what ‘leisure hours ' demar 
Am nent and true knowledge hand in hand.”—Cowyper. 
» estimation in which the * Leisure se ul s held by the 
be seen from the following extracts selected from a 
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f the Worl 


|. x is ee le to speak otherwise than in high terms of 


"Plymouth Mail. 
It is an established favourite.” 


‘Leisure Hour.’ 
We know not a better serial. 





you Examiner. 
This periodical is of its kind unrivalled, and is very ably 
| sup] wrted."'—Brighton Gazet 


A more appropriate Cc hristmas gift could scarcely be found 
than +7 volume for the year.""—Laterary Gazette. 
olumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s.; extra boards, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; half- bound, 9s. 
_L ondon : 56, Paternoster- row; 
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and sold by all Booksellers. 
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‘THE CAPTAIN’S 
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Adventures Thirty Years ago in Jamaica.” 
I ublished, price FIVEPENCE. 

| “London: 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. 








SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT'S WORK ON CEYLON 
Just published, with 7 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 101 
Engravin $ On Wood, in PP vols. 8vo. price 2/. 10s. cloth, 

EYLON: an Account of the Island— 
Physical, Historical, and Topographical; with Notices of 
its Natural Hist ory, Antiquities, a Produc tions. 
JAMES E MERSON TENN , &e. 
_London: and RoseErrts. 









Just published, in post 8vo. w ith7 Ww oodcut Illustrations froin 
Original Drawings by WOLF, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ag tY: its Claims, History, and 
Practice. By GAGE EARLE FREEMAN, M.. 
‘ Peregrine "' of the Field newspaper), and FRANCIS 


HE NRY SALVIN, Captain West York Rifies. To which ar 
added remarks on Training the Otter and Cormorant, by 
Captain Salvin. E 
ondon : LONG MAN, GREEN, Lone MAN, and RoBERTs. 
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ANUAL of GENE RAL HISTORY 

the use of Schools. ranslated from the Noorthe 
by Professor HENRY YA TTWELL K.0.C., MC.P., 
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lin use at the Royal | teaching boys between ten and 
wa of Noorthey, Holland, | seventeen years of age. 


London : 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. _ 
T H E EDINBURGH REVIEW.— 
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CONTENTS : 
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London = "Lowe. MAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brac 
PICTORIAL E DITION OF THE “PILGRIMS 


PROGRESS 
On Thursday, the 27th instant, wiil 
price 21s. cloth, gilt edges; or 31s. 6d. roc co by Hayday 
PUNYAN’S PILG RIM'S PROGRESS, 
with 126 Illus wire engraved on Steel and Wood fri 
Original Designs by CHARLES B ENNETT; anda Prefa 
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byt » Rev, CH. ARLES TRINGSLI 
illustrations of this edition ; by the poetical incidents relat: 
of Bi nyan'’s Pilgrim's Progress | It has thus been attempted (fort 
comprise a gallery of ideal Por- | first p A rbeengger sg poi 
traits of the prine pal charactersin | in the Allegory whic tv 
the book set of Drawings ndered it 
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BOOKS IN ENGLISH TYPE 
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vigne 
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London: 


HINDUSTANI 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post 


2AG-O-BAHAR: the Hindustdni Text « 
Mir Amman, edited in Roman BY Ca with Notes at 
roductory Chapter on the Roman Chi 


















ental Languages, j W ILLIAMS, M. 
a : oll. Oxon.; late Professor of Sanskrit at the E 
ollege, Haileybury. 
1e Bag-o-Bahar, or the Gar-; country, in the Roman charac ter 
den and the Spring, is considered, | with English Notes and Prefac 
as to style, t tandard of elegant A new edition of Protessor Eas 
Jr Hindustani; and it has| wick's litera! translation of t 
e been fixed upon as the Bag-o- Meese with Pr reface a 
TEST-BOOK for Examinations in cal and Exegetical, 
India and England. It is now 
published for the first time in this 
Lately published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
WILLIAMS and MATHE! SASY INTRO- 
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we ction to the STUDY of HINDUSTANI, in Anglo-Roma 


Lond nm: LONGMAN LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 

— NEW EDITION ~ DR. URE'S DICTIONARY 

ane 3lst instant, will be publishea, Part L., in 
1 to continue 4 ‘Monthly, and completed 


. yr each, fi TARY 8 volumes, 
R. U R i $' 


, GREEN, 























DIC TIONARY of ARTS, 
M ANUFACTURES, and MINES. A New Edition, 
liefly rewritten and greatly enl 1; illustrated witl 
arly Two Thousand Eng raving rs on Wood. i. dited by 
ROBE RT a NT, F.B.S., F , Keeper of Mining Records, 
&c. Assisted by 
Dr. y. FR: es AND, Ph.D., ; Dr. A. VOELCHER, Ph.D., F.C.S.: 
I and C.S., Professor of Professor of Agricultural Che- 
Ct , St. Bartholomew's mistry, &c. 
Hospital. DAVID D. MORR RIS, Fsy., Man- 
Dr. EDWARD SCHUNCK, Ph.D., - — Author of * Cottonop 
F.R.S., F.C.S., &c. | 
Dr. R. ANGUS SMITH, F.R.S., ie ARTUR PHILLIPS, Esq 


Author of the “ Life of John Graduate of the Imperial Sch: 
Dalton,” &e. | of Mines, Paris, Author 
», GREVILLE WILLIAMS, Esq., * Manual of ve allurgy,” &e. 
Author of “ A Handbook of Che- JAMES M‘ADA 
mical Manipulation. } Secretary of vy e "Roya al 
T. H. HENRY, Esq., F.R.S.,F.C.S. | for the Cultivation ‘of Flax i 

Professor A. C. RAMSAY, F.R.S. Ireland. d 
and G.S., Local Director of the | ALFRED TAYLOR, &s ,, F.G.8 
Geological Survey | ye — of “Treatise on Met 
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< HENRY M. ‘NOAD, Ph.D., 
sy ’ ae on ¢ hemistry at | ma NORMANDY, M.D., F.C.S 
ospital. Author of *‘Commercial Hand 
wait uRING TON W. SMYTH, Esq., | book of Analysis,” &. 


| JAMES NAP 1ER, F.C.S., Autl 
apuan Mines, &c. } of “Ancient Works in Meta 
C. V. WALKER, Esq., F.R.S.,| Copper Smelting,” &. 
Telegraphic Engineer, &c., &c. | 
And many others eminent in Science 
Arts and Manufactures. 
___London: Lone AN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


NE SW LAWS of the SESSIONS 
Th.2 following are in oe and will be publis 


the press, 
immediately : 

PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES f 
1859, comprising all that are required for use in the Offi e. 
omitt tit ig the merely formal Statutes, with explanatory Notes, 
and a copions Index A small volume for the bag or pocket, 

ety 7s. * 6d. ¢ loth; 9s. half-bound; 10s. bound in calf. J 


, F.R.8., and G.5., Inspector 


and connected with t 














v ILLIAM Pz ATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. The vois. 
from 1852 to this time may sti ‘be had. 
The FOURTH EDITION of SAUNDERS'S 


MILITIA LAW, with an Appendix of the new Statutes 0! 
this Session, price 10s. 6d. cloth, By T. W. SAUNDEKS 
Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth. 

SAUNDERS’S POLICE ACTS, with the new 
Statutes of this Session, price 5s. 6d. cloth. 

GOODWIN’S LAW and PRACTICE of the 
PROBATE COURT, with the new Act of this Se ge, und 
all the Rules and Orders, price 9s. cloth. By W. C. GOOD- 
WIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Law Tues Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
_ -- 
LOUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME 
FOR 1860. 

In fep. 4to. price 21s. cloth, extra gilt, and gilt edges, 
POEMS by JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, 
And Illustrated with a Steel Portrait, and 100 Designs 
by B. Foster, J. Wour, and JOHN GILBERT, ela- 

borately Engraved by DALzrIzL. 


This beautiful illustrated volume, splendidly printed 
on toned paper by Clay, and gorgeously bound in a new 





design, will be ready on TUESDAY, the 25th of October; | 





and in order that a simultaneous delivery may be effected, 
gil trade orders are requested by the 22nd inst. 
9 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MISS BOWMAN. 
In fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth ; 
THE BOY bh rms 
By the Author of “The Young Exi , 
aways,” “ Esperanza,”’ &¢c 
Illustrated by HARKISON 
3. 
SEASIDE PEBBLES AND CRYSTALS. 
In square royal, price 5s. cloth extra, 
BEACH RAMBLES, 
In Search of Seaside Pebbles and ryst 
Observations on the Origin of the 
Precious Stones. 
By J. 
Illustrated with Nine Pages of I 
COLEMAN, and printed in Cok 
4. 


4 ilt, 








G. FRANCIS 


es, desi 


gned by 
urs by EVANS. 


ORIGINAL VOLUME. 
In fop. 8vo. 1s. ¢ sd. fane y cover, 
MURDER WILL OUT 
By the Author of “ The Colonel,’ “ Perils 
&e. 
E’S CHEAP SERIES.—New Volume. 
Price 1s, 6d. boards, 


ROUTLEDG 


cn 





of Fashion,” 


ECHOES from the BACKWOODS. | | 


By Sir RICHARD LEVINGE, 
With Illustrations 
6. 
USEFUL LIBRARY.—New 
Price ls. cloth boards, 
THE TRICKS OF TRADE, 


In the Adult erations of Food and P 


BULWER’S NOVELS, 
IN WEEKLY PENNY NUMBERS, EVERY SATU RDAY. 
Notice.—The First Monthly Part, price Sixpence, 
_on October Bist, 1859. 


M.P. 
Volume 


DYSsIC 


London : 


_ ROU TLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 


CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF CELEBRITIES IN 


# iterature, Science, and Art. 


THE CRITIC for “OCTOBER s 8 contains | 


a PORTRAIT of 


PROFESSOR FARADAY, 


From a Photograph by Mr. Mayall 
graph and Biographical Sketch. Ac . Ny 
five stamps, 





fac-sim 


THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 












No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Crit 

No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July : 

No. 8, RIGHT HON. W. E. GL ADSTONE, 

No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, Septen 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October . ' 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 435. 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 
No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan. 1, No. 443. | 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 448. 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 

No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 13, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463. 

No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15, SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 470 

No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, a 6, No. 474. 

No. 17, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 


Portraits of LORD MACAULAY, Bir E. B. LYTTON, 
others, will follow, from Photographs by Mr. Maya, Me 














MAULL and Poryst. ANK, Mr. CLarkinetoy, Mr. Hert sr 
Watewss, and other eminent photogr. hi c artists. 
Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile At itograph and 


Biographical Sketch. 

Copies of each or either of the above sent post free for five 
stamps, or may be had by order of any Bookseller 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
ofthe Critrc, on July Ist, August Ist, Sey tember Ist, October 
st, November Ist, December 1st ‘ and January Ist, 
February lst, March 1st, April Ist, t, June iat, July ist, 
August ist, September Ist, and October Ist, price ls. 6d. each, 
comprising also the entire Literature and Art of the time. 










Critic Office, 19, Wellington-st street North, Strand, W.C 
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A NEW “BOOK 


FOR 
—_——_—~> 

On the 10th November will be 
and 
post 8vo. cloth, 


ready, at 


Libraries throughout the Country, 


FIRESIDE READING. 


t all Booksellers 
in 2 vols. 


WHEN THE SNOW FALLS. 


By W. MOY THOMAS. 











D. NUTT’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, 


AND REVISED EDITIONS OF THE REY 
H C. ADAM’S DELECTUSES. 


| ADAM'S GREEK DELECTUS. N 


Thousand, 12mo. cloth, 


ADAM'S LATIN DELECTUS. 


NEW 


3. 6d, 





Introduction. Thousand, 12mo. cloth. 2s. 
1. RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. Abo. ttt : 
2. THE HOUSE IN THE LANE ai OE ree eee Aaa, ” 
3. THE SILENT BOARDER GREEK EXERCISES. Second Thousa 
e E SILENT BOARDER mo. cloth, 2s 
Pi rst N igh t. os 
4. THE SILENT BOARDER'S PREFACE. LATIN EXERCISES. 12mo. cloth, 2 
5. THE CROSS OF DIAMONDS 
vie , The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, 
6. THE PARISH CLERK with Prolegomena, Notes, and References. ( 
7. THE GUILD CLERK in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 9s. 
8. ALICE AND THE ANGEL The Parts separate]; 
9. A GUEST FOR THE NIG ST. MATTHEW, Second E dit ion, 2s. 6d. ; ST. M 
10. THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. is. 6d. ; ST. LUKE, 2s. ; ST. JOHN, 2 
11. MYSELF AND MY FAMILY Full prospectuses to be obtained on applicati 
12. MISS FURBEY —— 
13. FAMINE ABROAD London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
nd Nigl Just published, 8vo. cloth, 
14. THE H ME ¢ OF THE u ) BLI fEN. = 
15. A SHADOWY PASSION AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAT 
« 2 Wabna A fia i ave } ’ I 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. B 
16. HOWLEY OF KILLOWE? WINKEL. 
17. THE BORROWED BOOK t published 
18. COGSWELLS A CATALOGUEof MODERN BOSKS 
19. DR. CHILLINGWORTH’S . in FOREIGN LANGUAGES, including Elk 
ti : W orks, selected from the stock of Davip N 
20. THE GHOST OF A GREAT N 
ol. A LEAF FI HE REGIST! = — Italian, Spanish, and ] 
22. THE TWO RIVERS. Pane Tl eee ) S | 
23. DR. GRAVES, OF WARWICK-STREET. Northern Literatur 
24. THE OTHER GARRI Part III. ¢ L I itur 
25. TRIED FRIENDSHII o be obtained gi ‘ 
26. CONCLUSI i 
SAMPsON Low, Son, and ¢ 7, Ludgate-hil | London: D. N 2 Str 
pa oe + o» + } 
As ay ye j V4 e ys a: 4 shee 
¢ Gratuitous Clerica i) 
Che (i: rat \; } il ut Acai: LAL D 
— 
OF WANTS AND VACANCIES IN CONNECTION WITH CHURCH DU ry AND APP IINTMENTS 





AND SCHOLASTIC 
May be consulted by Clergymen seeking 
he Wants and Vacancies of the fortnight, upward 
CLERICAL JOURNAL of October 8, price 9¢. Forms for 
supplied on application. 
Office, 19, Wellington-street North, 





NEW SERIAL, 
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the Author of * HARRY 


be completed in Twelve Monthly 


lst November will be Published, 
NUMBER OF 


THE FIRST 


QF 


OCCUPATIONS, 


ancies to offer, 





sof hi 





entering particular 
London, W.C. 


“LORREQUE R,” 


Numbers 


Strand, 


gs | 
S| 


price One Shilliz 


THEM 





By CHARLES LEVER. With fIllustrations by ‘“ PHIZ.” 
CHAPMAN an HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just Ban blished, price 5s., No. XIX.—October, 18 
i) } ' ' f 
dournal of Sacred Piterature and Diblical Recor’ 
Edite wd the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., Ph.D., Member of the Royal Society of Lit 
CONTENTS: 
Modern Prophetical Literature Correspondence : Remarks n Passages 
On the Descent of Christ into Hell. Assyrian and Median ! On the M 
Bunsen’s Egyptian History. certain Syriac Words whi efixed tot 
Analysis of the Emblems of St. John.—Rev. xi. of St. Matthew in the Curetonian Syria 
The Theology of Revelation and of “see athenism Jewish Comments on the Gospels 
Slavery condemned by Sacred and Profane Writers. | Notices of Books—Intelligence—Obituary, é 
Among the Reviews of Books will be fo und a searching examination of the Rey. F. D. Maur 
What is Revelation ? 
London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster-row. 
“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”’—SHAKESPEARE 
On the 27th of October will be published, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


All 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICE 


Containing the First, 


TWO 


A TALE OF 


T 


t 


Ne; 


Second, a 


CITIES. 


. v) 
iy AOU nd y. 
the Third Books of - 


CHARLES DIO! KE 


nd part of 


TS. 
dy NS. 


In addition to a variety of Original Papers on subjects of passing and permanent interes 


Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d., and in Monthly Parts, at 11, Wellington-street N 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, 


Of whom may be had all the Numbers of “* Household Words.” 


London, W.C. 


and by 


Messrs. 


ii Strand, 


W. 


Pic cadilly ry 
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GROOMBRIDGE AND 


Just ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s 


TAT ‘i | ~Y 
UNDER BOW BELLS 
A CITY BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 
By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Contents: 
DOMESTIC CASTLE-BUILDING. 


THE CITY OF UNLIMITED PAPER. 


MY LOST HOME. DEBT. 

TOO WEAK FOR THE PLACE. PANKRUPTCY IN SIX EASY LESSONS. 

ALL NIGHT ON THE MONUMENT. WHITE WASHERTON. 

BRISTLES AND FLINT. BUYING IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 

THE END OF FORDYCE BROTHERS. TWENTY SHILLINGS IN THE POUND. 
SSING THE TIME. THE AFFLICTED DUKE OF SPINDLES. 


RAILWAY NIGHTMARES. GOOD-WILL. 

HOW I FELL AMONGST MONSTERS. DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
WANTED A SECRETARY. THE INNOCENT HOLDER 
rwoO PARTNERS. 4N EXECUTOR. 

NEW PUPYPETS FOR 


BUSINESS, 

OR TOM A CITY WEED. OLD ONES. 
IGES OF PROTECTION. 

rnoster-row. 


GFROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pate 


CURILO SITIES. OF WAR, 


MILITARY STUDIES. 
By THOMAS CARTER, Adjutant-General’s Office. 


Principal Contents: 
ED ANIMATION. 
ENEMY'S SHOT 
MIND. 


SUSPEN! 
USING OF THE 
PRESENCE OF 


'TLES ON SUNDAYS. 
LDIERS’ LI 


TERS. 


ARTIAL PRELATES. 
PERILS AT SEA. LEGAL AND MILITARY DUTIES, 
MAN IN BATTLE. PRISONERS, 
ITARY EPITAPHS. COURT-MARTIAL. 
SELF-DEVOTION, 


IEFENCE OF THE COLOURS. 
IN BATTLES. AMENITIES OF WARFARE, 
E WOUNDS. DISPOSAL OF TREASURE, 
MILITARY STUDIES. 
BARRACK LIBRARIES, 
VICTORIA CROSS. 


VEATHER 
MARKABI 
SENT TO COVENTRY. 
APOLEON AND THI! 
T SURNAME, 


20TH REGIM 
A DIFFICUL 
ernoster-row. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pat 


in royal Svo., Illustrated with Coloured Plates, price 18s. in cloth, 


BRITISH AND 


Vol. VII. 
LOWE, F.R.A.S., &e. &e. 


and Sons, 5, 


This day, 
FERNS, 


By E. J. 


BRIDGE Paternoster-row. 


(,;ROOM 


complete in One superb Volume. with Illuminated Title-page, 
appropriately bound, price One Guinea, 


GEMS FROM THE POETS, 
ILLUSTRATED 


With TWENTY-EIGHT Rh ATES, on Toned Paper, printed in Colou 
llustrating the Poems of 


early ready, 


CAMPBELL, 
RTH, CROLY, 
THOMSON, 


COWPTER, 
WORDSWO 
SCOTT, 
RNS, FALCONER, 
MILTON, 

ETC. ET. ETC. 


MOORE, 
BYRON, 
LONGFELLOW, 
WILSON, B 


ROGERS, BRYANT, 


HEMANS, GRAY, 
EMERSON, GOLDSMITH, 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, Ilustrated, price 6s 


HOME INFLUENCE: 


A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
By GRACE AGUILAR. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 


. 6d. in cloth, 


5, Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition, with Illustrations, plain and col loured, crown 8yo. cloth gilt 
price 14s. 


RUSTIC ADORNMENTS 
FOR HOMES OF TASTE. 
By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


ated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 


EXOTIC. 


SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly ready, with Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


OUT AND ABOUT 


A BOY’S ADVENTURES. 
By HAIN FRISWELL. 
, Paternoster-row. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5 








lene: with Illustrations by ANDERSON, 


JHRONICLES OF AN OLD 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LIFE AND HISTORY. 
By EMILY TAYLOR. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


With the Christmas Books, Illustrated, 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS: 


SOME CHRISTMAS TALES 
THE CHILDREN OF ENGLAND. 
By SARA WOOD. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


FOR 


with a Coloured Plate of Peach, “ Late Admirable,’’ by ANDK=Ews, 


8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
THE CULTURE OF 


PEACH AND 
By the late GEORGE M‘EWEN. 
JOHN COX, F.H.S. 


Paternoster-row. 


This day, 


THE 


Edited 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, 


and Enlarged by 


Second Edition, post Svo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


QUICKSANDS 


A TALE. 
By ANNA LISLE. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


DEDICATED, oe PERMISSION, to the EARL of ROSS 
With Illustrations in Colours, pric 


TELESCOPE. TE oo Gs: 


A FAMILIAR SKETCH OF ASTRONOMICAL 


Combining a Special Notice of Objects coming within the 
a Small Telescope. 


MRS. WARD 
Paternoster-row. 


Range of 


By the Hon. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, 


COMVANION TO ‘THE BRIDGE WATER TRE ATISE s. 
Crown 8vo. with One Hundred Engravings, price 7s. Gd. 


THE STRUCTURE 


AND 
iS OF THE EYE 
, ‘ ‘ 
FUNCTIONS O 4 YE 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE POWER, 


WISDOM, AND GOODNESS OF 
3y SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 


and Sons, 


GROOMBRIDGE 5, Paternoster-row. 








Crown Syo. cloth, price 6s. 


ah “5 y 4 
NIGHT AND THE SOUL, 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 

By STANYAN BIGG. 
Paternoster-row. 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, 





In Six Volumes, Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5/. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS 


With an Illustration of each Species, comprising in all Three Hundred 
and Sixty Coloured Plates. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


London: GR OOMBRIDGE and SONS. Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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TAR CRITIC. 


SAYINGS "AND DOINGS. 
Ww. HAVE MORE THAN ONCE had oceasion to direct the 


ttention of the book-buying public to the dishonest practice 
of aiding the sale of books of interior merit by appending to the ad- 
vertisements false or garbled expressions of opinion purporting to 
have appeared in journals of position. Thus we see attached to the 
advertisement of some abominable catchpenny 

“An admirable production.” — Times. 

“Should be in the hands of everybody.” —Daily News. 

‘‘ Full of information, and gracefully written. 

Of course you feel certain that no such encomia have appeared in 
these journals of any such a book; but how to prove it? Some- 
times even publishers who boast of being respectable act with 
questionable honesty, and from a review, the general tenor of which 
is condemnatory of the book, they will pick out words, and so wrest 
them from their original application as to make it appear that it has 
been elaborately approved of. Thus, if we were to write of a book 
that ‘it would be an admirable and praiseworthy work to throw this 
book into the fire,” the next advertisement might be found to contain 

“ An admirable and praiseworthy work.” —Critic. 

This is, of course, a most unfair practice, alike to the public who 
are gulled and the reviewers who are misrepresented by it; but even 
moreextraordinary things sometimes happen. Messrs. Grirriy andCo., 
in a letter lately addressed to a contemporary, complained that the 
criticisms written in praise of a work some years ago were being pressed 
into the service of anew book, having the same object and ne: arly the 
same title. After this complaint appeared, the publisher of the more 
modern book wrote a letter offering, as an explanation, that the use 
of the extracts from the reviews was “by inadvertence.” Messrs. 
Gairrty, the publishers of the book to which the reviews really apply, 
wrote as follows: 

Some two years ago we became the proprietors of Dr. Spencer Thomson’s 
“Medical Dictionary "—a work-which was well received by the reviewers and 
the public, and has had a very extensive sale. As might have been expected, 
several imitations of this work have appeared, among others “The Family 
Doctor, by a Dispensary Surgeon,” bearing the imprint of ‘“ Houlston and 
Wright ;” and in order that this imitation shou! d sell, the expedien t was bit 
upon of ‘app ropriating reviews which belong to Dr. Spence r Thomson’s work, 
and advertising them throughout the country. We apply to Houlston and 
Wright, but they deny all responsibility or knowledge of the advertisement, and 
refer us to Mr. Maxwell, at the same time refusing to give us such a letter 
ignoring their connection with the advertisement as would set us right with the 
public. In the name of all honourable trading, we beg to protest against such 
a disgraceful proceeding. Are individuals to reap the gains arising from an act 
of this kind, and yet come under no responsibility to the injured party? Ac- 
cording to law and equity, No.— We are, Sir, yours respectfully, RicHarD 
Grirvin and Co. 

Messrs. Grirrin are perfectly in the right; and in order to take a 
step towards preventing this improper use of reviews, and as a good 
example to their brother publishers, Jet us recommend them to 
establish the wholesome rule of never quoting a review witho at also 
stating the date of the paper in which it appeared. This would at 
least facilitate reference, and afford some security that the quotation is 
bond fide. 


"— Spe ctlator. 





TIS BUT A FEW DAYS SINCE MR. BRUNEL was !uaid in his 
grave, and now Ropert STEPHENSON is no more,—struck down, 
like his great compeer in engineering art, in the very zenith of his 
fame, and, it is to be fe sared, by the same cause—the great mental 
tension caused by his mighty labours. It is no exaggerated praise to 
say of Ronert Stepuenson that he was one of the most practical— 
perhaps the most practical engineer that ever lived. Unlike Bruner, 
his object was to accomplish, not to astonish; and he always took the 
simplest and most direct mode of attaining the proposed end. And 
yet some of the works which he achieved—the Britannia and Conway 
bridges, the great bridges over the Nile, and that vast crowning work, 
the Victoria bridge over the St. Lawrence near Montreal, the last and 
greatest feat of his performance—proved that Strepuenson possessed 
the secret of creating astonishment better than other men. 

Rovert SterHenson was born near Newcastle-upon-Tyne on the 
16th of October, 1803. GrorGe Steruenson, his father, was then 
only a labouring man, working a ballast- crane, and turning an occa- 
sional penny by ‘shoemaking. “After Rozert’s birth the father went to 
Killingworth Colliery, w here he took the first steps towards the con- 
struction of that locomotive engine in the discovery of which he bore so 
principalapart. Whether it was Georcre Steruenson or HEapiey who 
first invented the locomotive engine, it is certain that without Srr- 
PHENSON it would not have reached the perfection of utility to which 
it very rapidly attained. Whilst Georae SternEenson was working 
at the colliery -he determined to give his boy the best education 


possible, and, after a short preliminary training at a little 
roadside school in the neighbourhood, he sent him to a 
better school at Newcastle. Grorcr, however, taught him 
all that he knew himself, exhibited to him his experiments 


on coal-gas, showed him how to read plans and drawings “like 
a book, * and grounded him in the principles of mechanics. This 
was, perhaps, ‘the best education possible for his future career 

After an apprenticeship as a coal-viewer at the Killingworth C olliery, 
the lad was sent to Edinburgh to study natural science, whence he 











returned, after a year’s residence, to gladden his father’s heart with 
a mathematical prize which he had won. At this time the father was 
engaged in laying down railways at Hetton and Darlington, and 
Roserr was engaged as his assistant. The railw: ay system was then 
in its infancy, and Ropert worked at it with such zeal that his health 
gave way ; and as change of scene was thought to be beneficial, he 
accepted the office of engineer to a mine in Columbia, South America, 
whither he proceeded in the year 1824. Three years afterwards, 
however, his father was laying down the Liver rpool and Manchester 
Railway, and Roserr was summoned back re to his assistance. 
After that, his lot was in England; and al though his labours 
abroad have been vast and numerous, it may be said that it is his hand 
mainly that has covered England with the iron network which is now 
such a potent aid to her prosperity. It was Rosert SterHenson 
who caused to be constructed, under his personal supx rintendence, 
the ‘ Rocket” engine, which won the prize at the great competition 
on the Liverpool and Manchester line. Mis { father had given him the 
superintendence of the locomotive factory which he had set up at 
Newcastle, and for some years he devoted his attention principally to 
the task of perfecting that wonderful machine. 

Rogpert STEPHENSON was principal engineer in the construction of 

the London and North-Western Patiwey, and remained its consulting 
engineer to the day of his death. It has been stated that no less than 
1850 miles of railway have been constructed under his superintend- 
ence, at a cost of seventy millions of pounds, Of his other great 
engineering works we have already spoken. His loss to the country 
is large, and scarcely, we fear, reparable; for the measure of such 
men is scarcely to be ‘ the ordinary standard of humanity. 


N THE OBITUARY OF LAST WEEK we find the name of 
Professor Cari Rutrer, of Berlin, than whom, if we exe sept the 
illustrious HumBoxpt, no one enjoyed a higher reputation in the 
German scientific world. Nor indeed is this sufficient praise, for his 
arenu extended very much beyond Germany, the world in general 
being bound to recognise him as the creator of our modern science of 
physical and comparative geography. Such a man must not be allowed 
to pass away from us without chronicling the main facts in his bio- 
graphy. ‘This is easily done, since Professor Rirrer led a com- 
aratively uneventful life, and, although a great geographer, never 
ravelled out of Europe, like 1 his great contemporary Th MBOLDT, to 
record his personal experiences of the round world and its wonders. 
All his labours were done in the study and the library, and the results 
of them are chronicled in his books. Here is all that ean be gleaned 
about him. Caru Ritrer was born at Quedlinburg, in Prussian 
Saxony, on the 7th of August, 1779. His futher, who was a physician, 
died when Cart was a child, and the latter was received in the 
Educational Institute at Schnepfenthal, when he was only six years 
old. From this he proceeded to the University of Hi: ille, where he 
prepared himself for the duties of a private » tutor, and in 1798 was 
employed in that capacity in the family of Count Berumann-Ho.ttwec, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. He accompanied his pupils to the Univer- 
sity and likewise upon their travels, by which means he was enabled to 
visit Switzerland, Savoy, France, and Italy. In 1807 he published 
his first work—* Europa: ein geographisch-historisch-statistisches 
Gemiilde,” in two volumes, which gained him considerable repu- 
tation. This was followed in 1817-18 by a still more important 
work, “ Die Erd kunde im Verhiiltniss zur Natur und zur Geschichte 
des Menschen,” &c. (Geography in Relation to the Nature and History 
of Mankind, &e ) This at once stamped himas one of the most E pro- 
found geographical inquirers of his age, and his services were 
quently sought to be secured for more than one public ins titution. In 
1819 he was appointed teacher of history in the Gymnasium at 
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Frankfort, and in the following year he obtained the chair of Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary of Geography in the University of Berlin, a post 


which he never exchang 
hereafter is a long one. 

Volkergeschichten vor Herodot ;” 
new edition of his ** Erdkunde,”’ 


d for any other. The list of his publications 
In 1820 appeared his “‘ Vorhalle 
and in 182] 


europiiischen 
the hrst portion of a 
upon a much enlarged seale. This 
first portion embraced Africa, in volume, which was followed by 
eleven others devoted to Asia, in various divisions, and published 
between the years 1832 and 1846. In 1834 he wrote the article 
‘ Asia” for the ‘* Penny Cyclopzdia,” and also assisted Major von 
OeTz£L in constructing a series of maps of that continent. His other 
works are: ‘“ Die Stupas, oder die architectonischen Denkmale aus 
der Indo-Baktirschen Konigstrasse,” published in 1838 ; ‘* Die Colo- 
nisation von Neu-Seeland,” 1842; “ Ein Blick in das Nilquellenland,” 


one 


1844; “ Der Jordan, und die Beschiffung des Todten Meeres,” 1850 ; 
‘¢ Veber riiumliche Anordnungen na a der Ausseits des Erdballs, und 
ihre Functionen in Entwic klungs ve der Geschichte,” 1850; **Ein 


a: 
Blick auf Paliistina und seine ae istliche Bevolkerung,” 1852; and 
“ FEinleitung zur allgemeinen eae 6 Geographie, und 
Abhandlungen zur Begriindung eine mehr wissenscheftlichen Behand- 
lung der Erdkunde,” also in 1852. This last work, ‘‘ An Introduction 
to Universal Comparative Geography, with Essays on the Founding 
of a more Scientific Treatment of Geography,” his most 
matured opinions on the science to which he had devoted his life, and 
is one that would well deserve translation into English. 
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other geographical productions of 
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‘Das Konigreich Norwegen statistisch beschrieben,” 1845; Horr- 
meIstTeR’s “ Briefe aus Indien,” 1847; and Wervye’s “ Expedition to 
discover the Sources of the White Nile,” published in English in 
1848. While thus occupied, Ritrer, besides his professional duties 
in the University, filled the office of Statistical Professor in the Mili- 
tary Academy ; he was also a member of the Examination Commis- 
sion, and Director of the Studies of the Royal Cadet Institute ; he 
was a member of the Berlin Royal Academy, and foreign member of 
the Royal Society of London. In 1852 he visited this country, when 
the amiability of his manners, no less than the profoundness of his 
genius, procured him many friends who now mourn his loss. In 
Berlin that loss will be still more deeply felt, as he was a universal 
favourite and one of the lions of the place, to whom it was the custom 
to introduce strangers, who were always sure to receive from him a 
hearty welcome, with assistance in their pursuits besides, if the study 
of science was their object. Let us only add, with respect to his pro- 
fessional capacities, that his subject-matter was always full, clear, and 
precise, that there was a truly poetical flow in his diction, and that 
his voice was ringing and impressive, while his whole appearance was 
noble and majestic. These characteristics will account for the 
crowded audiences that were always to be found in his lecture-room— 
audiences composed not only of German students, but of visitors 
from all parts of the globe. 





| F WE MALES did what we ought, or at least what we are told 

we ought to do, we should take an entirely new view of the con- 
dition of our wives, sisters, and daughters. Instead of looking upon 
them as human beings, whose lot in life is inseparably bound up with 
ours, for joy or sorrow, for prosperity or adversity, we should, under 
the new system of philosophy, regard the whole race of women as 
suffering under some huge and unmerited wrong, which is only not 
redressed through our utter selfishness. We ought to feel an intensely 
deep pity for the lady who sits playing so admirably at the piano ; 
who can hold her own in almost any argument with us; who speaks 
French, knows Geography, and a good many other things, very much 
better than we ourselves do. Had that ill-fated woman learned Latin 
grammar, or worked quadratic equations in her youth, she might have 
been—what we can’t exactly say ; but we feel sure that it is worse 
than cruel that she never had a chance of learning these ennobling 
sciences, and forgetting them, as we have done. And again, 
pro pudor! she has never learned to swim, though it must 
be admitted she is at least as cleanly, and enjoys quite as 
good health as we do who have not had a better chance of 
making use of this gracious saving faculty of swimming for the 
last twenty years elsewhere than within the narrow precincts of 
our bathing-tub. Are not many of us really beginning to believe 
that ladies would be wiser and better had they learned Latin gram- 
mar and algebra, and been taught to swim ?—and what is worse, are 
we not leading some otherwise very sensible young ladies to bemoan 
an imaginary hard fate? Let ladies by all means learn to swim, 
conjugate amo, and cross the Ass’s Bridge, if they choose ; but let 
them not imagine that these things will gift them with the cestus of 
Venus or the wisdom of Minerva any more than they have converted 


their worthy fathers and brothers into Apollos and Solons. 
\ 7E ARE SORRY TO HEAR THAT, owing to the failure of a 
great American publishing house, The Atlantic Monthly (by 
far the most successful experiment in that way that has been tried 
by our trans-Atlantic cousins) is likely to fall through. We cannot 
well understand why this should be, because, although the death of 
two leading members of the firm and the failure of the survivors 
may naturally enough bring about a divorce between the Magazine 
and the house of Puruies and Sampson, yet that is no reason why it 
should not be carried on by some other house, especially if it be true, 
as alleged, that its commercial success was assured. The plan upon 
which The Atlantic Monthly was started was cosmopolitan, or, more 
properly speaking, international. It began by admitting into its pages 
English pens of established reputation ; but, for some reason or other, 
whether it was that the amount of assistance derived from that source was 
too insignificant to render it worth while keeping up, we cannot say— 
the plan was very speedily altered, and none but American authors were 
admitted. Those who have read the Atlantic Monthly will not need 
to be told that the experiment was thoroughly successful ; and those 
who have not will only require to be told that the very best exponents 
of the fresh and vigorous American mind—LoyeFrettow, Reap, 
Oxtver Wenpett Hormes, Prescort, Emrrsoxn—all these and 
many more contributed to its pages. One series of papers 
alone, “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” acquired an amount 
of fame and popularity scarcely equalled since those palmy days when 
Wusoy first adorned the pages of Blackwood with the lucubrations of 
the accomplished Curistopuer. Let us hope, however, that the 
rumour is not true, and that the Adlantic Monthly has a long life of 
prosperity yet before it. 





HE MEETING of the National Association for the Promotion 

of Social Science was duly inaugurated at Bradford on 
Monday last, under the presidentship of Lord Suarrespury. As we 
shall give a full condensed report of the entire proceedings next 
week, we defer any observations upon the general result of the con- 
gress until then ; but in the mean time we cannot help deploring the 
flippant and unworthy tone adopted by the Times towards this really 








sound and important movement, Because the Association busies 
itself with such questions as law reform, the sanitary condition of 
houses, the education of the masses, and the reform of criminals, 
and pays no attention to the momentous questions, how to dance a 
quadrille or conduct a tea-party, the humorist in the Times cannot 
see that the term “Social Science” is applicable. This is either gross 
ignorance or very bad fooling indeed—so bad, that it is impossible to 
treat it with any great degree of seriousness. The meetings of this As- 
sociation have proved, by the interest which they excite, and the class 
of persons which they attract together, that they represent a real 
desire to supply a real want. That want is a thorough diagnosis of 
all the evils and complaints which affect the health of our social 
system, and we have no doubt that those who have inaugurated the 
movement so well will persevere in their course, in spite of the gibes 
and sneers of the Times. 


Oye OF OUR CONTEMPORARIES have been dis- 

quieting themselves in vain about the partiality for “‘ French 
governesses” noticeable among the advertisers in the Times. It is 
scarcely more extraordinary than the rage after English bonnes which 
possesses many French families. The truth is, that parents have 
discovered that the nursery is the best school for language, and that 
the easiest way to become acquainted with any tongue is to use it in 
the familiarity of daily intercourse. There is nothing very surprising 
or reprehensible in this. The French, on their parts, amuse them- 
selves mightily with the exigéance of some of our English advertisers 
in requiring that nursery governesses shall be able to “ speak French 
perfectly.” Considering, say they, that there are only Madame Saxp 
and one or two other women of high literary distinction who are 
possessed of this accomplishment, these advertisers will experience 
some difficulty in getting what they require. Even should Madame 
Sanp consent to accept a situation, it is imagined that the salary 
which she would be likely to require would be a little beyond the 
reach of those who offer their governesses “‘ 20/. a year and washing.” 








.' OME EXPLANATION IS DUE from the Masrer of the Rotts 
KJ tothe public as to the appointment of Mr. Turnsuxt, about 
which so much has been said and written. That this gentleman is a 
very learned person, and isin most respects competently accomplished 
for the performance of any literary task entrusted tohim, we thoroughly 
believe ; but we also believe him to be a Roman Catholic of most 
prononcé opinions, and we know him to have exhibited tendencies in 
his writings which ought to completely incapacitate him from meddling 
with English history. The Master of the Rotxs has designed, and 
is now carrying out, a work of vast national importance, and it is of 
prime necessity that the channels through which these historical docu- 
ments reach the public should be above all suspicion. He owes an 
explanation both for his own sake and for that of the public, 
12th Oct., 1859. 


Sir,—I see by the Critic of last week that a dispute has arisen with regard 
to the fatherhood of a remarkable theory of light and colour, which has been 
started in a paper read at Aberdeen at the meeting of the British Association. 

I am no scientific man, and cannot decide whether this doctrine, which 
sounds so novel to English ears, be true or not; but I would merely observe 
that, if philosophers agree that white light is simple and indivisible, colour being 
merely its modification, to Goethe belongs the credit of the discovery, for this 
was one of the things about which he was especially earnest, and which he 
laboured a whole lifetime to prove. Any one of your readers may satisfy him- 
self on this point by turning to the “ Farbenlehbre,” a treatise which, true or 
false, I may by the way observe, is a model of scientific method, and, as far as 
this is concerned, will remain true for ever.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

W. Hare Wurre. 





E HAVE RECEIVED the following letter respecting the 
‘Light question ” mooted in our last: 








Tue Roya PLeasurE-Grounps At Kew.—A week ago we adverted to the 
announcement of the closing of these pleasure-grounds for the season, and asked 
why it was that the gates were shut to the public precisely at the time when 
the plantation and pleasure-grounds became most attractive. We are happy to 
say that we are now able to publish a letter from Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
the Director of Kew Gardens, in which he explains the reason for the closing 
hitherto, and also states that, in accordance with the expressed wish of the 
public, the royal pleasure-grounds will be kept open one month later than usual. 
The letter is as follows: ‘“ Notwithstanding the correct statements which you 
have been so good as to give in your columns from time to time in reference to the 
closing of the pleasure-ground portion of the royal gardens for the winter seasor, 
and though notices are duly posted in the gardens, where they can be read by the 
immense concourse of visitors who resort thither (more than 400,000 annually), 
all announcing the closing of the pleasure-grounds on the last day of September, 
these statements have often been construed into a closing of the entire establish- 
ment, which has never been contemplated. The botanic garden constitutes 
one portion of the royal grounds of Kew. It comprises seventy-five acres, in- 
cludes all the plant-houses, and is separated by a light wire fence from the 
pleasure-grounds. It is accessible to the public every day (Good Friday alone 
excepted), from one o'clock (two o’clock on Sundays) till sunset, throughout 
the year. The pleasure-ground is an adjacent part of the demesne—a richly- 
wooded park, bordered on one side by the Thames, consisting of nearly 250 
acres, and now, by recent planting, constituting a noble arboretum of all trees and 
shrubs that will bear our favoured climate, and intersected with extensive and 
well-kept walks. <A lake of five acres, with islands, is forming, and a new con- 
servatory, or winter garden, of unprecedented size, for tender trees and shrubs 
(rhododendrons, camellias, &c.), is sanctioned and provided for by the Crown. 
This building will be erected by Mr. Decimus Burton, the architect of the palm- 
house, and is to be commenced forthwith. This fine piece of ground, possessing n» 
particular attraction in winter, nor much shelter in bad weather, has not hitherto 
warranted the cost of gate-keepers, &c., necessary for the admission of visitors 
at that season. The expressed wish of the public has, however, been considered 
by the First Commissioner of Works, and J am instructed by that gentleman ‘» 
keep open the pleasure-grounds during the present month of October.” 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE, 





NEW EXEGESIS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

New Exegesis of Shakespeare: Interpretation of his principal Characters 
and Plays on the Principle of Races. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
pp. 394. 

HERE ARE MANY KINDS OF READERS of the great 
collection of plays which go under the name of Shakespeare, and 

which are assuredly in the main the production of one great mind. 
The three grand divisions of such readers are those who, being poeti- 
cally inclined, read the great plays in a running manner, for the 
passion and the poetry with which they abound; this is the largest 
class. Another set read them with a critical desire to interpret 
doubtful passages, and to illuminate forgotten manners and allusions ; 
this is also a tolerably numerous class. A third read them as exempli- 
fications of human character, and as illustrating the great scheme of 
creation ; this is but a limited though it is an increasing class. To 
this class alone does the book now under notice appeal, and but to a 
comparative few even of that class will it be welcome. No name is 
attached to it, and there is no clue by which its authorship can be 
ascertained, although it is evidently written by one accustomed to 
marshalling and expressing his ideas, and who has spent much time in 
the inquiry. But, however much time he may have devoted to his 
theory, it would have been far more serviceable if he had bestowed 
still more upon it, so as to have translated it into the vernacular, and 
to have expressed his abstract notions in such a mode as to suit the 
unscholastic and common mind. As it is, every page takes treble the 
time it ought to peruse, and the mind is perplexed by innumerable 
dogmas, darkly expressed. Nevertheless the book is one not to be 
despised nor avoided by the conscientious reader, and will repay the 
time and thought bestowed upon it. 

The true title of the book would be “A philosophical thesis on the 
nature and force of human races, and of the operation of national 
character on individual action.” The subject is by no means a new 
one, and has largely engaged the attention of speculative legislators, 
naturalists, and philosophers. ‘Ihe author believes that the 
peculiar power that Shakespeare above all other authors possesses, of 
interesting by an exposition of character, is derived from the fact that 
he exemplified national characteristics. This it is, he says, which gives 
breadth (latency), and at the same time individuality, or rather person- 
ality, to his characters. ‘‘ The generality, if it extended to the human 
species, would be commonplace, and lack the latency, the novelty 
which gives both interest and instruction. On the other hand, the 
latency, if shrunk to personal peculiarities, would become equally 
uninteresting, for the same reason of insignificance.” That Shake- 
speare has the power of imbuing his personages with the universal 
characteristics of the species, and at the same time with an indivi- 
(luality that renders them intensely interesting, there can be no doubt. 
That this arises from his portraying national characteristics in their 
infinite modifications and variety, as this author says, we are not pre- 
pared to ratify. This theory, however, is so deeply seated in the 
author’s mind, that he seems to think no other ground for the true 
drama is possible; and he affirms that the Greek dramatists derived 
their force from it, as will be perceived by the following quotation. 

From such a chaotic or coralline elaboration of the national mind, excited 
chiefly by the wars of Troy, which threw together so many peoples, of which 
the deeds and the distinctions took mythic body in the long interval—from this, 
accordingly, arose at last the great Eschylus and the Greek drama. So, from 
the cycle of the middle ages—a similar chaos, on a vaster scale, of wars, races, 
and the romances that personified them—issued Shakespeare. But though the 
poets be thus analogous in origin and excellence, their provinces were as 
divergent as the epochs and the scenes. The Greek was limited to the experience 
of an angle of Europe; the British poet enjoyed the whole, with twenty cen- 
turies more of history. The former, too, as the initiator, must have wrought on 
the exterior—on the actions, costumes, customs, of the tribes of his traditions. 
The modern innovator, by this subsequence, must pass in order to the interior— 
must seek the ideas and the characters that are the causes of such externals, 
and, as a consequence, depict, not families or tribes, but nations, or rather races. 

Again he says, ‘‘ What to Eschylus were the houses of the Pelo- 
pide and the Labdacide, became to Shakespeare the Teutonic, the 
Italic, the Celtic races.” It is but justice to his common sense to add 
that he does not imagine that Shakespeare worked upon this or any 
other philosophical theory, but that, being a true poet, he was a philo- 
sopher by sentiment and not by system, and, like all great agents of 
human progress, knew but little of the real tendency of his mighty 
productions. 

In abatement of any short-coming in carrying out the author’s 
thesis, he says the undertaking is by no means to furnish a complete 
exegesis of the writings of Shakespeare, but to establish and exem- 
plify a new instrument for that purpose, and it must therefore be 
sufficient to test the leading pieces of the poet. These he considers 
to be the characters of Iago, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Shylock ; and the 
thesis is that the subject of these plays is the Italian, the Teutonic, 
the Celtic, and Hebrew races. This is certainly a new view of the 
matter, and we cannot think his logic correct ; for if these be exempli- 
fications of national characteristics, still the characters were historic 
or legendary, and not invented, though marvellously amplified, by 
Shakespeare. He contends that the poet had ample opportunity of 





knowing these races by 
like that of all whom we call geniuses, has a deeper source in the 


personal observation. We think his knowledze, 


working and revealments of his own nature. He tell us, indeed, tht 
the principle of race goes to the depths of social mystery, and that 
any theory based upon it can only rest upon some well-established 
positions. 

The individual treatment of the four characters the author has 
selected to exemplify his theory will astonish alike the philo- 
sophic as the common reader of the plays; yet it must be 
fessed there is much penetration into the movements of character 
shown, and a fearless disregard of received opinions. The idols of 
critics as well as of casual readers are violently treated, and the 
favourites are deposed, and the detested, if not exalted, are much 
exonerated, He starts with the assertion that Iago, the type of 
Romano-Italic race, had, in our acceptation of the word, no knowleds 
of conscience,—that is, no inward monitor, no still small voice—bu 
that his notions of right and wrong were derived from a coarse logi: 
and a superstitious religion, as is the characteristic of the Italians 
We certainly are not prepared to wipe off, as it were, a whole 
race in this concise manner; but if it be a truth, it is deserving, 
like all universal facts, of the deepest consideration. The remarks 
on the Roman ‘character in this essay are worthy of examination 
The straining of the text of Shakespeare cannot, however, be defended, 
and it seems to us to be carried to puerility in some instances, as 
when he interprets Iago’s assertion that he “holds it very stuff of 
the conscience to do no contrived murder,” to mean cant or humbug 
of the conscience; and as he lays very great emphasis on this passage as 
exemplifying his doctrine of the Italian character, we think he destroys 
his own theory. Nevertheless, there are many things in this essay on 
Iago that deserve earnest attention. 

In the application of his theory to the character of Hamlet he over- 
turns all the favourable notions such countless essays have been written 
to maintain. He, on the contrary, makes the Prince of Denmark 
‘‘ an incarnation of selfishness, unexalted by a positive virtue, a useful 
action, or a noble passion.” He is what the author considers a very 
Teuton ; and this is his definition of that race : 
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The leading marks of this powerful race will be admitted to be these. In 
highest, or mental order, the faculty of reflection as distinguished from the 
passive receptivity of the senses. In morality, the test of conscience as against 
religious tradition. In politics, the strife of liberty in opposition to authority, 
and of the interests of the person against the interests of the public. In phils- 
sophy, metaphysics, as contrasted with scholasties, or, in the native phrase, the 


subjective in preference to the objective. In fi in body, the muscularity be- 
} 











fine, 
fitting this complex struggle, and in manner a correlative degree of roughness 
and insensibility. In all things an organical introversion upon self, in oppoxt~ 
sition to the Roman race, whose gaze was outward upon nature. 

This, however, is his flattering side of the portrait ; and it is coun- 
terbalanced, he tells us, by vagueness of intellect, uncertainty of 
morals from the perversion of conscience, | 
and brutality, and all-engrossing selfishness. 
race is exemplified by the character of Hamlet is extremely ingenious 
and acute; and the reader will rise from its perusal, if not convinced 
of the theory, with many new suggestions. We cannot forbear quoti 
the following, as it is one of the few passages which reveal the author's 
theory, and illustrates his style; and everything that relates to Hamles 
has a charm for English readers : 





awlessness, browbeating, 
The mode in which this 





It is a paradox that a tragedy of first-class p 
been raised, against al! rule, upon the basis of a se 
tion of both the daring and the »f Shakespeare ’ 
that Hamlet, and so his passions, are not individual, but gentilitial. In fact, a 
passion may be dramatic or social in two ways—in the object, when it ma 
affect the public by its consequences; in the subject, when it is partaken in 
many, though individually. Thus does revenge, although quite persona 
acquire through number a general interest, when it is recognised as subjectivi ly 
common to a great race; of character, not of action, like the 
other; so that the fact of this play’s continued i 
would of itself suffice to prove that it pai 
It should, moreover, be observed that, taken in 
ness is here but the fulcrum, not the lever. 
of interest as action, in the play of ‘“ Hamlet,” is 
character whieh keeps the vengeance from its common 
an Italian, with this passion in his heart, and ger 
instantly upon his object ; he never even thi himself or his safety. The 
Teuton is known to have at least an equal portion of good, that is, evil will; 
and so, when he is seen in like circumstances tu prevaricate, through motive 
quite unseen, he becomes a curious problem. It is not noted that he bas with 
him a personal or selfish instinct, unterweighs all passion that woul 
plunge him into vital ; and ev n the field of battle, he fights 
but for self-safety, hi acity or dé ess being his least interested 
motive. To unwind this ir ‘lockwork to the world was the task of Shake- 
speare ; and if his profound execution continue eived, itfis’but what may 
be observed of the real life of his original. cert tion of this race pars 
the characters referred to for “steadiness,” “ reflection,” “‘manly scorn of assasst- 
nation,” and, in short, most of the other virtues, at this hour, upon even theie 
enemies. It is no marvel, then, that Hamlet should be preted by like rules 
But these remarks do not invalidate the argument or application respecting the 
gentilitial nature of the revenge, and whict e upon the common notions of 
both the passion and the play. 
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It would carry us to too great a length to examine minutely into 
the remaining characters—Macbeth and Shylock—and therefore a 


few words must suffice for both. Macbeth is taken as the type of the 
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Keltic mind, which is evidently the favourite of the author, and to 
which race we have a suspicion he himself belongs, We are told it 
represents the nervous tissue, as opposed to the cellular and the 
muscular ; and as that is the regulator of the extreme tissues, so in the 

ial life of Europe, the Ra e which executes the like function of suc- 
‘ ssively controlling and progressively organising the despotic and 
dispersive instincts of the Italic and Teutonic races, is, as indicated by 
its history and local position, the Keltic. He transcends even himself 
in this essay in opposition to received opinions, and denounces the 
ereatest of the Shakespearian critics as shortsighted and purblind. 
fis reasoning has much force, and his acumen is great, but he still 
fails to convince us of f his theory, though altogether 


the soundness of } 
is a very noble essay. 

That Shylock was an intended type of the 

niversally admitted, and the author therefore in this essay tak: 
nd on his theory with exultat A | ’ 


ion. <As the Keltie race is his 
miration, the Jewish seems to be his i We do not share 


Hebrew race is a fact 


s his 





what appear to us his narrow views of this race, and we can only 
refer the reader to the essay itself, where, as in all the rest, he will 


+ 


find many curiosities of dissertation and much power of thought. 


But we must draw our lengthened notice to an end, and content 
— Po oie > +} —_ . ++} of o 
ourselves with saying the volume closes with a dissertation on the race 


the supernatural machinery of his 
isal ; but they all show prominently 
and to advocate the Keltie 
in opposition to the Teutonic 

EE ” . n 
rebellion. In fine, we 
seems to us strained, illo- 
lustration it shows much 


of Shakespeare himself, and ot 
All these are 
a desire to elevate the 


loration of 


pitys. worthy of pert 





Keltic ty; 

chieftainship and kingshij 
as of “* democracy, liberty, nes 

( only repeat the ‘theory of the book 


al, and contrary to facts; but in its il 


} 
iwi0n, and 
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mental power, much critical acumen, and abounds in charming 
lustrations of the michty writer it seeks to interpret. 
git) I 
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SPORT. 
£ité Dog in Hi alth and Disease : comprising the Modes of 
Breaking and Using him for Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, &c., and 
including the. Points or Characteristics of the Toy Dogs. By 
SToNEHENGE. London: Longmans. pp. 468. ; 
The Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle; and Dogs, Ponies, Ferrets, §c., 
ed with them in various kinds of Shooting and Trapping. By 
STONEHENGE. London: Routledge. pp. 448. 
Claims, History and Practice. By Gace 
Freeman, M.A., and Francis Henry Satvrx. London: 
mans, 


pp. 302. 
tee y 


various 


EARLE 


Long- 


kulconry : its 


IS SOMETHING in the word title to 
this article so particularly untranslateable, that our versatile 
neighbours the French, who, in spite of their spasmodic enmity, seem 
to desire nothing so much as to rival us in everything, have “quietly 
adopted it, and use it without the smallest modification. Another 
curious circumstance is, that, as with the whole pursuit, so with the 
details of it: the Tattersall’s of Paris is called the Jockey, or Jochei, 
Club, and the equivalent to the English Feld in French journalism is 
Le Sport. So, in the minor matters pertaining to wood and field 
rts, the terms used are not unfrequently borrowed from the 


which gives a 















English. It is trne that the French of olden time had a kind of 
snort which was pec ‘ly national—a sport that required limiers and 
( de chasse d huntsmen in cocked hats and frogeed and laced frock 
. : 
} 


s, and horns that twisted like serpents over the shoulder. These 
were the days of the | petite curée—the times 
when the Grand Veneur dismounted the King, and, after duly 


uncovering, presented his Majesty with the sharpest knife wherewith 


1@ grande cur and the 


before 














ézorger the unfortunate stag at that time in the toils of the dogs. 
What is this, however, in comparison with the glorious sight of an 
Knglish pack of fox-hounds in full ery? <A full field, a fine day, a 
fitet horse, a game fox, a good pack, a keen huntsman, and St. Hubert 
take the hindmost! Foul fall the men who, ignorant or inexp¢ rienced, 


ounce fox-hunting as **a barbarous amusement,” and insist upon 
ining their definition of the sport to a mere chase after useless 
vermin. Let it be 
pursued for its immediate results, but for 


] ost . _~" | » » od 
clearly understood that sport, as such, 1s not 


‘ 


the indirect enjoyment which 





fords to the sportsman. Is any man absurd enough to suppose 
that it is the mere possession of the body of a fox that tempts a 
hundred splendid specimens of the Englishman, a sprinkling of fair 
dames, and a pack of bounds, to run ten miles across country ? 
Notoriously, it is the exercise, the fresh air, the nervous excitement, 
the mental and physical gymnastics, and the pleasure of cireum- 


venting a peculiarly wily animal at his own game, that constitutes 

ee proportion of the sport. As with fox-hunting, so with other 
branches of sport. It is not so much the deer, or the pheasant, or 
the trout that tempts the stalker, the shooter, or the angler from his 





| e, as the fresh air, the springy heather, the leafy cover, and the 
rippling burn, added to the inexpressibly joyous thought that we have 
conquered something, and that there be spoils to our bow and to our 


Without vaunting or exaggeration, it may be said that among no 
» of people under the face of the sun is the excitement of sporting 
80 popular as among the English. 1 hat Savages, whose whole means 
of subsistence depend upon their skill in beguiling ‘fur, fin, and 
feather,” may be more skilful in certain methods of pursuing game, is 
not to be denied. But it must be remembered that to these it is a 
necessity, whilst to the English it is a pastime. England is, perhaps, 














for sporting purposes, one of the worst-provided countries in the world. 
Its streams are inferior to Norway and many other countries that could 


be mentioned ; being a closely-populated country, a large stock of 


feathered game is obviously impossible ; its noblest beast of prey is a 
fox or an otter—and yet England produces the best, most skilful, and 
hardiest sportsmen on the face of the globe. The jungle of Singa- 
pore, the forests of Central Africa, the prairies of America, the lakes 
and forests of Canada, can all bear testimony to the sporting capaci- 
ties of our countrymen. Why is this? As this is neither an ethno- 
logical nor a psychological argument, we shall not so much as attempt 
an explanation of the apparent anomaly ; but shall content ourselves 
with recording the fact, and with pointing to it in corroboration of the 
assertion that sport—properly so called—is essentially the property of 
the English. 

Stand we in need of further proof, and lo! the three volumes before 
us come remarkably d propos to our aid. Tere are three comel) 
volumes, well printed, upon good paper, handsomely bound, and pro- 
fusely illustrated ; not one of them can be considered a cheap book— 
and yet they depend, every one of them, upon getting a remunerative 


sale out of the sporting community. The first on our list is ‘* Stone- 
henge’s” book on the Dog. Without going further, here is another 


striking proof of the popularity of sport in England. ‘* Stonehenge” 
is the nom de plume of a gentleman who to the authorship of several 
works of highest authority upon the subjects of which they treat adds 
the dignity of being the editor of the leading journal of genuine 
British sports—The Field. It is true that his name appears upon the 
title-page of certain volumes treating of domestic surgery, cookery, 
and various other subjects; but it is certain that sport is his main- 
stay, and his admirable treatise on the Greyhound his principal title 
to the respect and attention of the public. To be sure, in some of the 
books which he has put forward on that class of subjects he plays the 
part of a compiler rather than of an author. But if ‘* Stonehenge” be 
not a Buffon in his generation, yet he has great value and remarkable 
qualifications ; his volumes are full of reliable information, intelligibly 
communicated, and are, at any rate, excellent works of reference, in 
which every sportsman is sure to find a vast amount of valuable 
assistance. 

In this treatise on the dog, ‘ Stonehenge” opens with a kind of 
apologetic supposition that by some it may ‘be thought that the 
subject was exhausted.” He proceeds, however, to point out that 
there are a multitude of matters connected with this intelligent and 
faithful ally of man which yet remain for complete illustration : 

For instance (says he), where shall we find a sufficient description of the 
spaniels and terriers, or of the various retrievers for which such large sums are 
often given? Who will be able to discover, from any written account, the dif- 
ference between the springer and the cocker, or between the Clumber and Sussex 
spaniels? Who, again, will tell us the colours and forms of the Skye and 
Dandie Dinmont terriers, or the characteristics of the English toy terriers, pugs, 
and Maltese dogs? Yet there are thousands and tens of thousands who take a 
great interest in these animals, and who would spare neither money nor trouble 
to ascertain the exact properties of the variety to which each individual of their 
acquaintance belongs. Daniel, Youatt, and Richardson have all laboured hard 
to enlighten their readers upon the varieties of the canine species, and have no 
doubt done much towards the attainment of this end; but, asI before re- 
marked, the deticiencies in their descriptions are patent to all. It is true that 
the hound and the greyhound, the pointer and the setter, as well as many of the 
foreign varieties of the dog, have been favoured with specia! treatises ; but 
beyond them the ground is almost untrodden, or else it is choked with weeds and 
rubbish which render it difficult to ascertain what is beneath them. 

After this, “Stonehenge ” proceeds to satisfy his readers, within the 
boundaries of inquiry thus laid down. ‘The opening chapter pro- 
fesses to be a zoological inquiry upon the much-mooted point, “* What 
is a dog?” ‘This question is approached with a great deal of deli- 
beration and a considerable preparation in the way of scientific know- 
ledge ; quoting Mr. Bell’s opinion at great length, 
“ Stonehenge ” concludes by pronouncing it to be “ a most unprofitable 
speculstion,” and leaving his readers “ to investigate the inquiry, if 
they think fit, in the pages of Linnaeus, Pennant, and Cuvier.” ‘This 
may be a very convenient and perhaps unavoidable mode of dealing 
with the question; but it will scarcely prove satisfactory to the 
searcher after truth who approaches this volume in the expectation of 
finding original information in it. 

So far as regards the accurate descriptions of the varieties of the 
dog tribe, the management and training of them, and the treatment of 
their diseases, this volume will be found of great service to sportsmen. 
It is very profusely illustrated with plates, most of which are 
admirable representations of the animals they are intended to 


but, aiter 


represent. 

“ The Shot-Gun and Sporting Rifle” is a volume which will find its 
place in every sportsman’s library, because in it. ‘t Stonehenge” has 
collected not only all that his own knowledge and experience have 
placed within his reach, but also all that his reading and position have 
given him the benefit of. Whatever may be his peculiar hobby, the 
sportsman will be sure to find something about it in this very full 
little manual. Whether he be fond of cover-shooting or moor-shoot- 
ing, tramping stubbles after partridges, flushing a wisp of snipe in a 
marsh, potting rabbits, or smashing pigeons at Hornsey Wood 
Tavern, he will be sure to find something germane to his favourite 
pursuit in this useful volume, sit is, of course, impossible for a man 
to be perfect in all branches of sport, we are not surprised to find that 
the editor has availed himself of the experience of his brethren in the 
craft in treating such subjects as he may not happen to be particularly 
familiar with, 
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In his directions for aiming at an object, “* Stonehenge ” says: 

Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the use of both eyes in this 
-~ of shooting [shooting flying), or of the right eye only; but my own belief 

s, that few people really use both at the moment of shooting, even if they keep 
pda both open. But, whether shutting the left or not, there must be no 
attempt at looking along the barrel, the correct pointing of the gun being 
acquired by looking at the object to be shot at, and then instinctively directing 
the gun towards it. 

The italics here are the author’s, and not ours, but had they not 
been there it is possible we might have inserted them, in order to 
direct special attention to the closing words of this sentence. What 
may be the meaning of an instinctive aim we do not pretend to deter- 
mine ; our belief is that there can be no aim without a direct and 
intentional alignment, however rapidly made, of the eye of the 
shooter with the breech, the sight at the end of the barrel, 
the object intended to be hit. ‘‘ Stonehenge” himself, in the ante- 
edent page, gives some directions for shooting, and tells the learne 
that he must carry “ the eye along the barrel, when the sight is seen 
to cover,” &e. Of course, that is the real state of the case. Practice 
may do much to render the act of aiming almost ar ea aaa but it 
is performed, nevertheless, by every sportsm: an who shoots from the 
shoulder. 

Towards the controversy as to the respe .ctive merits of the muzzle 
and breech-loading systems, ‘‘ Stonehenge ” valuable 

information, in the form of a detailed report of the trials held at Ash- 
burnham Park and Hornsey Ww ood Tavern, under his own superin- 
tendence as editor of Field. With regard to these trials, we 
have only to observe that, admirable as they w were in intention, and 
conscientious as we believe them to have been in execution, they 
would have been more satisfactory and convine ing had they included 
specimens of the leading makers in the trade. In the list given : 
pages 298-9 of “the makers who ¢ omp bree at the trial of 1859, we do 
hot find the names of Westley Richards, Pur y; rye Manton, or, 
indeed, any of those manufacturers whose names have acquired a 
world-wide celebrity. 

Towards the end of the volume ‘+ Stonehenge” endeavours to 
grapple with that difficult and apparently insoluble ques 
Game Laws. He admits that there is at present so Ser a section of 
the people against the existence of any Game Law, that it would be 
dangerous to attempt any alteration of it just at present. Should, 
however, the Government feel themselves strong enough to carry a 
new bill. some sugge stions by Colon el Layard as 
deserving of great attention.” This Colonel Layard, it seems, is 
“the chief of the constabulary in the East Riding of Yorkshire,” and 
certainly his ‘suggestions ” smack very much of the policeman. They 
a simply in giving power to apprehend all persons with game in 

eir posse: ssion between one hour afte r sunset and one hour before sunrise, 
an power to the magistrates to commit all such to prison for a month 
who cannot sufficiently account for having it in their possession. 
How such an enactment might be used by the police for purposes of 
oppression and private revenge it is almost needless to explain. Not 
unseldom, after a heavy battue, a distribution of game will be made by 
generous landlordsamong the labourers on the estate. Imagine after such 
an event a poor fellow trudging home with a hare or a brace of 
partridges in his hand. On the road he meets with the constable, with 
whom he has had an altercation at the village alehouse. What is to 
prevent the constable, acting under Col. Layard’s suggestions, from 
arresting the poor fellow on suspicion, and locking him up until his 
statement can be verified ? We all know what rural police are, and what 
manner of men some game-preserving magistrates are, and we believe 
that the majority of the community will agree with us in saying that 
the less irresponsible power conferred on them the better. We are 
sorry therefore that Col. Layard’s pernicious “‘ suggestions ”—sugges- 
tions utterly foreign to the spirit of our law, and to every principle 

pon which the liberty of * the subject is founded—should have re- 
ave the publicity w hich they will obtain from insertion in ‘ Stone- 
henge’s”’ book. 

The fact is, the Game Laws themselves being an anomaly, 
further inquiry and better comprehension of the subject only serve to 
complicate the difficulty. The Game Laws are an attempt to give to 
certain persons a right to that in which no man can claim a property. 
They do not attempt to give a prope rty in the fere nature which are 
defined to be game to any one in particular ; but they endeavour to do 
so in an indirect manner by giving an exclusive right to shoot to a 
certain class of individuals. Game is protected by the law of trespass, 
the laws against sporting by all but privileged persons, and fiscal 
enactments. Many laymen who are innocent of all knowledge of the 
principles of law would settle the matter at once by making the taking 
of came larceny. This, however, is impossibl e, according to the prin- 
ciples of law. “Larceny is the stealing of a chattel from the person to 
whom it belongs ; and to prove it the person who is robbed must be able 
Le swear that the chattel traced to the thief is that which belonged to 

im,‘and that it did actually belong to him. But who can swear to : 
partridge orahare? Who can say that that was his which only had 
to pass through a hedge to become his no longer? Lawyers have 
perceived this difficulty, ae consequently you never meet with any 
one who is imbued with the slightest knowlec lge of legal principles 
attempting to bring poaching under the law of larceny. Some per- 
sons have urged that because game is now bred and re ared in an arti- 
ficial manner, and poultry-) yard pheasants and partridges are turned 
out into cover to be shot, therefore there should be a property in 
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sheds So there is, as inte as nthe are e kept within the aiendetal of 
the poultry-yard or mew; but it is obvious that when once they 
fly into the open fields, the right to shoot them becomes entirely a 
matter of accident. If your fowl strays into your neighbour's field, 
you can reclaim it; not so the pheasant or the hare, ‘ 

t is not our purpose here to balance the pros and cons of the Game 
Leo argument. Some say that the existence of the sport forms a 
powerful bond of union between the landowners and their tenantry, 
to destroy which would be more injurious to the tillers of Ge soil 
than any harm that comes to them from the preser rvation of game 
others deny this. For our part we wish that the matter ph be 
arranged so that this bond might be kept up without such 
a constant exhibition of bad feeling, and even the effusion of 
blood. It must zmendous amount of advantage, indeed, to 
compensate for all the violence and all the crime that spring yearly 
from the Game Laws. suggestion that the best 
mode of preserving is to gain the confidence and secure the services 
of the labourers on the estate seems a step in the right direction, and 
merits a careful consider 

In mentioning the various sch 


be a tre 


‘ Stoneher e's 


ition. 


mes adopted for securing the right to 


sport after game to the proper person, ‘t Stonehenge” refers to the 
new ‘* Association for the Prevention of the Sale of Game out ot 
Season,” lately formed by anumber of noblemen and gentlemen. To 


valid objection : on the contrary, 

: t amount of indirect good, by 
dering his market difficult to the poacher, and consequently 
lessening the temptation to poach. That the association can only act 
through the medium of informers is not a sound objection to it in the 
mind ot any gentleman, so long as the informers are no other than 
police officers and professional detectives acting in the discharge of 
their duties. The activity of this association has already made itself 
felt in differe nt parts of the e ountry, and we have no doubt that when 
its operations come to be better understood it will exercise a most 
important influence in curbing the illegal sale of game. 

We > pass on to Mr. Freeman and Captain Salvin’s capital volume 
The former of these gentlemen is alrea ly known to the sporting 
world under the nom de plume of “ Peregrine,” and seems to be an adept 
in the art of breeding and training of hawks for this once royal sport. 
The papers contained in the ise have already appeared in The 
Field, to which Captain Salvin has added 1 agreeable and instructive 
appendix on the training of the otter and thecormorant. The length 
to which we have carried our observations upon ‘“* Stonehenge’s ’ 
prevents us from saying more than that this excellent little volum 
contains a fund of curious and interesting information on the subj 
treated of in it, and that it will henceforth be an indispensab! 
manual to the youth who wishes to revive this fine and exhilarating 
sport. It may be that the use of the gun may more directly flatt 
the confidence of the sportsman in his own skill, and that the double- 
barrel may furnish a surer method of filling a bag than the swiftest 
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falcon that ever swooped upon its prey. ‘To those, however, whose 
object is sport rather than p yultr y> = love to study the habits ot 
animals and the means whereby they can be trained to execute the 
will of man, the gentle sport of falconry will be ever dear; and to all 
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Papers on rene: and on Kindred Subjects. By 
Ross, me ., Author of “The Teacher’s Manual of Method,” &c., 
Curate of Alde rney, formerly Inspector of Church Schools in Man- 
chester. Bar ky Longman and Co. nae pp. 233. 
4 DU CATION IS AN ART OR SCIENCE which, despite tl 
uv great improvements that have been made in it in modern 
times, is yet but in its infancy [he experience of almost 


us how much the success of any education depends 
character and resolution of the instructor. A Dr. Arnold 
wonders with means that would prove utterly ina lequate 
t its to corporal punisl 
5 ee ' , 
d xr, who himself went through 
? ’ ] - 7 4 e. 4 
days, thinks complacently that wha 
cood for the son. Sticklers 
veful scions me a too 
many k and Latin v s eyes or Aphrodite’s ha 
Others, again, all for the ** ologies ” and their own tongue. Th 
little volume before us is, however, scarcely meant for te itt rs 
pupils who trouble themselves 5 with much Latin and Greek. It con- 
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tains, nevertheless, some excellent papers, original and trans lated from 
the French and Ge rman, whicl 1 may be read with advantage by most 
instructors, from the head- master of the large public s school to the 
ill-paid drudge who has at once to ~e the policeman and icher of 


scores of | however, special) 





some workhouse-boys. Its advice is not, 

addressed to either of the classes of pupils or teachers just mentioned, 

but rather to that large intermediate body of masters w without 
enerine their nanils foe the universiti » learned professions. yet 

preparing their pupus for the universities or learned professions, } 


exercise through those whom they teach great influence upon th 


nation at large. 


Let us glance at the opening paper, which is a translation from the 
French “On Physical Education.” It has been said that one of the 
great dangers of the present day arises from the undue exercise of th 
mental faculties and the neglect of physical training in girls’ schoo 
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the whole more fortunate; but take the case of the 

rather thousands, rs are bei ing trai ned up g generally 
th somewhat Spartan discipline in the seminaries of this metropolis, 
1 let us examin whe sone there is of the undoubtedly good 
lvice eiven in these pages being carried out. No school exercise is 


ys are on 


» be prolonged bey nd half an hour with young pupils, says the 
iter ; let the schoolmaster stop such exercise the mow nent the pupil 











comes fatigued : I let 1 rest and motion be made alternate with 
h other. 1e advice of this worthy Frenchman 
»xcellent, and th out it would be of incalculable 
fit to the little learner not yet in his teens, and indeed to not a 

. > > 1 4] : ‘ ¢ r L lon sck als 
in them 3 ake the case of most of ir London schools. 
he oldest { i re ll uled and regulated by some 
antiqu iceronian Latin, which com- 
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five, with a couple of hours or so in 














he master who would venture 

‘3; he would very soon have to 
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answer given is, ‘‘ We have some opportunity of judging, and we 
believe not.” The proper persons to decide this question are, in our 
opinion, conscientious practical teachers, and we think both their 
conscience and experience would lead them to give the same answer 
as Mr. Ross. Let us not, however, be sus pected of having the smallest 
sympathy for any plagosus Orbilius of the nineteenth century. We 
agree with Professor Pillans that in almost every case ‘“‘ where young 
people are taught as they ought to be, they are quite as happy in 
aka as at play ; ; seldom less “delighted, nay, often more, with the 
well-directed exercise of their mental energies, than with that of 
their muscular powers.” Jt is, however, so very seldom that young 
people are as happy in school as at play, that we are forced to believe 
that they are equally seldom taught as they ought to be. We hail, 
ath as a change not less admirable than noticeable the desire, 
which is now so general among teachers, to make the acquirement of 
knowledge itself an object of “least ire, and to conform their plans 
and modes of ‘teaching to juvenile opinion when reasonable. _ It is, we 
are well convinced, by gentle means and not by stripes and reproofs, 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the boy will bud into 
The man four square, withouten flaw ywrought. 


THE PYLGREMAGE OF THE SOWLE. 

The Booke of the Pylgremage of the Sowle : translated from the French 
if Guillaume de Guileville, and printed by William Caxton, an. 
1483; with Illuminations tuken from the MS. copy British 
Museum. Edited by Karurntye Isapriia Cust. London: B. M. 
Pickering. 1859. pp. 91. 

F VERY ELEGANT PAPER AND TYPOGR 

fer fresh attractions upon some of the most 
poetry in our language, sure we are that ‘‘ The Booke of the 

Pylgremage” will find not a few admirers. We say poetry, for 

though a great part of the contents of this volume is written in a 

prose form, yet it is after all poetry, unfettered by —— or metre. 

Indeed, we think the actual poetry by far the least inviti g portion of 

the “ Pylgremage.” 

It is known to all who have read De Guileville’s ‘‘ Booke of the 
Pylgremage of Man” (of which this volume is a continuation), that 
between it and “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” there are very many 
points of resemblance. But Bunyan reverently—-wisely too, we 
think—only conducted his Pilgrim through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and there stopped short. He did not, as De Guileville had 
done before him, lift up the awful veil which shrouds everything imme- 
diately beyond death. Had Bunyan, to use his own bur ning words, given 
way to “thoughts which, like masterless hellhounds, roar and bellow 
and make a hideous noise within,” and painted judgment after death, 
his pages would have brought consolation to no stricken soul: 
eternal punishment and happiness foreshadowed forth by the fiery, 
gloom-haunted imagination of Bunyan would have had fresh terrors: 
he would have fearfully remembered, and reminded his readers, that 
many are called but few chosen; he would have dealt damnation to 
crowds with fierce judgment, little tempered by mercy; and have 
made the gate straiter and the road narrower that leads to eternal 
life. The gloomy dreamer who shrieked and raved, and accused 
himself of having committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, would 
scarcely have had more mercy on others than upon himself. 

Most thoughtful persons know that it is a moot point among divines, 
what becomes of the soul between the moment of its departure from 
the body and the final judgment. Is it unconscious till the last great 
day? Is there any third, intermediate place of existence for dis- 
embodied spirits? Or does the soul at once on leaving the body enter 
into a of enjoyment or suffer of reward punishment ? 
at best, perhaps, ble questions; and the 
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learned diss rtations of the Fathers and Schoolmen have thrown no 
faint glit “m r of light on the deep funereal darkness that envelopes the 
whole subject. Still there are weary recente) : urs when the thought: 
of ht fal persons will stray hitherward, < shape visions, real or 
unreal, of 4 what j is tocome. Such pers sons will, perhaps, think it not 
time misspent to follow for a moment the Bai Asn ten, It mus 


always reverent—of De Guileville: while e 
things, will yet find some- 


be admitted, fanciful, but 


those who, Gallio-like, care for none of these 





thing to admire in the words voit thoughts of the writer who 1 inspired 
the author of ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress’ with many of his thoughts and 





riptioi s. Death has set free the soul of the 


¢ from the earth: 

Me thought that Ihad longe tyme trauayled toward the holy Cyte of Jerusa- 
lem, and that I had made an ende and fully fynyshed my fleshely pylgremage ; 
that I myght no further trauayle vpon my foote, but nedes muste leue beh ynde my 
fi eshely careyne. Thenne come cruel dethe, and smote me with his venemous darte; 
thorugh whiche stroke bodye and sowle were partyd asonder. And so anone | 
felt my self lyft vp in to the eyer, seying my self departed fro my fowle bodye 
whiche, whan I byhelde lyeng al dede withouten ony mouyng, semyd me so 
fowle and horryble, that, had I nought ryght late ther byfore yssued ther 
fro, I wold nought haue supposed that ever it had ben myn. Thenne come ther 
to this body the noble worthy lady dame Misericord, and kevered it, lappyng 
(it) in a clene lynnen clothe! and so ful honestly leide it in the erthe. 

Here it will be noticed that there is not one word (except perhaps 
eareyne—carrion), which can puzzle any English reader who knows 
his Bible. Forthwith Satan claims the soul his own. “ Full 
grievou would the poor Soul have been “ discomfited,” had he 
not seen a “fair youngling of full huge beauty,” which is his guar- 
dian The fair youngling remonstrates with Satan, ‘wal insists 
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that the whole matter shall be referred to Sir Provost Michael. Satan 
objects to Michael as being his “capital enemy”; but the — is 
resolute, maintaining that all souls must be tried by Michael. They 
all three then wend “their w ay to Michael's court, where they find 
many other souls in the like case, each attended by its guardian ‘angel 
and accusing spirit. The angels are allowed to go inside the veil ; 
the souls and the evil spirits abide without. The devils then com- 
plain that too great mercy is shown to the souls. ‘‘ There is none so 
caitiff pilgrim that he hath not as ssigned him a warden the hour of his 
birth, the which at all times after is continually abiding with him to 
keep him and defend him from our hands, and specially’ from the time 
that he is washen in the salt lye, which is ordained and devised by 
Dame Grace Dieu, that ever hath been our enemy.” Michael is now 
seated on the judgment a with the Cherubim and Justice and 
Mercy for his assessors. For the Gentiles St. George is assigned 
patron ; for clerks St. Nicholas; for hermits and solitary men 

Anthony ; for monks St. Benet; for widows St. Anne; for maidens 

St. Catherine. The Soul, being bidden to defend itself, appeals 
to the judge’s mercy, as having no merit of its own. It knows no 
advocate but Jesus, ‘‘ the blissful Lord on high.” The Lady Justice 
rises up and speaks against the poor Soul, saying ‘“‘that repentance 
and prayer may here have no place.” The judge again bids the Soul 
plead for himself, but Satan interrupts, and catls the foul worm of 
Conscience to witness against it. And the worm was “of ful cruel 


St. 


semblaunt, and fast he gan to grenne, and shewed me hys jowes and 
his gommes, for teethe had he none, but they were al forbro Ke.” Con- 


science says that he often warned and would have restrained the Soul; 
and Justice followed by Reason both plead earnestly against it; then 
comes Mercy, and pleads for it in the name of Jesus Christ; and 
when its good deeds and sins were weighed in opposite scales, and the 
latter were far the heavier, Mercy flies to Heaven, and brings down a 
charter of pardon sealed with the Redeemer’s blood. And so the 
Soul departs to Purgatory, to be cleansed with fire ere it be admitted 
to eternal bliss. ‘The second portion contains a good deal of Romish 
fable and superstition mixed up with truth. There is in it a beautful 
song of redeemed saints, and a fearful description of the damned souls 
being led away to torment. There is also a very beautiful episode ; 
the langus age of which we have only so modernise das to make it intel- 
ligible to all readers. The Soul is now being led away from Purga- 
tory through the heavenly spheres to bliss : 

“ At this point I saw great plenty [or. foyson] of birds, in every 
side about, that sung in the air, nothing else singing but ever ‘ Jesu! 

‘Jesu! ’ without any ceasing. ‘W hat 1 may this “be?” quoth I to mine 
angel; ‘where have these birds learned thus to sing so readily, and 
lustily to name this blissful name Jesu? It is great joy and solace to 
hear,them, and for to — n also it is a pleasant thing.’” The angel 
— ‘him they are larks which he has often seen before. ‘' Great dole 

sit that mortal folk take no ines to their own advantage. ‘These be 
t 1e birds that God Almighty made to that intent that mortal folk 

should take their ex: imple to do as they do. These be called larks, 
which in Latin have the name of praising and wor shipping [ (Lat. laudo], 
and be called alaude not without cause For why? They r and 

nount far from the earth and spread their wings, praising G al with 
their merry song, and all their disport and play is to sing ‘ Jesu! 
We must add that the glossary is scarcely full enough: suc ch words as 
jape, clape, synderesys, nempne, and many others, would probably 
puzzle ordinary English readers. 

The very brief ana ulysis we have given of these pages will show that 
there are not a few beauties in them. As a means, too, Decsesing 
equainted with the English language, we can heart ily recommend this 
volume. A good deal relating to Mariolatry the editor has wisely 
omitted ; and there are not a few other passages which, to say the 
least, are entirely fanciful. Still the writer is always reverent, always 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of the subject he is describing. 
There is none of that union of buffoonery with solemnity which jars 
upon us in most of the miracle-plays; where whole scenes of extrava- 
gant farce alternate with the most solemn events in sacred history. 
We have in the Widkirk play of “Noah” in one page a fearful 
description of the coming fl ood, and i f farcical 
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ot 


n the next a scene of 
comedy, where the patriarch’s wife hesitates to enter the ark, preferring 
to delay and drink with her “ good gossippes,” despite reproaches and 
even blows from her husband. Even the casting lots for our Lord’s 
vesture leads to a comic scene of gambling amongst the soldiers. We 
shall conclude with an extract from the excellent preface to this volume 
written by the Messrs. Polehampton, of Pembroke College, Oxford: 
We can perhaps scarcely estimate the influence for good which De Guile- 
ville’s works had in their time, whether in the original or in the translations, 
: t tell how much of earnest Scriptural teaching they may have carried into 
1¢ homes of our ancestors. Many an unsteady soul may have trembled as it 
red the accusations of Satan or of Conscience, the stern demands of Justice, or 
the sentence of the judge, which, if here represented as being pronounced at 
too early a stage, is none the less a sentence in accordance with truth on the 
wilful and impenitent; and many a fearful soul may have been cheered and 
comforted by the gentle sayings of Grace- »Diew or or Dame Misericorde 


ND ) ORIG INAL WORK. 
The Queen of Hearts. By Wiix1r Conus. London: 
Blackett. 3 vols. pp. 980. 
EEING THAT MR. WILKIE COLLINS has a name which is, 
in our opinion, fit for something better than to be converted into 
a bait to catch the money of the unwary, we must confess to a feeling 
of sorrow, not unmingled with a pang of shame, when we came 
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understand the precise nature of the three volumes before us. ‘‘ The 
Queen of Hearts,” by Wilkie Collins, in three volumes post octavo, 
issued in the orthodox novel form—surely any one, on reading such : 

title and seeing such a work, would naturally suppos e that he ha 
something fresh and original from Mr. Collins’s pen, and all the more 
so when he finds that the published advertisem nts t at nothing to 
the contrary, the title-page tells him no other tale, and even the letter 
of dedication to M. Emile |} orgues . of the Re UE es Deux Mondes, 
gives him no cause to suspect that the contents of th se volumes, or 
any part of the same, have ever before made their appearance i 
public. ‘The stories which form the principal contents of the follow- 
ing pages are all, more or less, exercises in that art which I have now 
studied anxiously for some years,” &c. &c. Mr. Collins ad 
M. Forgues; but nowhere a es he so — as hint that these stories 
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are but second-hand goods—that they have made their appe 
Household Words, where he ey may be ‘hea (accompanied 
variety of other interesting tales and e says) at twopence per nt 
and that the “Queen of Hearts” is but a do ige and ¢ 
palming these stories upon the public as if they 





original, 


Of course, there can be no earthly objection against Mr. Collir 
for republishing this or any other collection of his stories that hay 
already appe -ared in Household Words ; only let him fairly give th 
public to understand what it is they are about to | uy. Possibly there 
are some few = would hesitate to give a guinea and a half 
for that which they may possess for a much more moderate su 
and they, at least, ought not to be beguiled into sup posin @ that th 


are purchasing what is not to be procured in any other form. Out 
opinion is that the truth should beconfessed in the advertisements; t] 

very least that can be done is to state it on the title-page or in th 

preface of the book; but to suppress the truth altogether, and not 
only to ignore it, but to conceal it with such care that it is only wher 
we have purchased the book, and are well on in its perusal, we car 
discover how we have been tricked—that is a mode of proceeding for 





the denunciation of which it would be difficult to find words sufficient] 
strong. 

The Queen of Hearts” is, then, a collection of ten stories by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, which have alread} appeare d in LTlousehold We rds 


The machinery used to bring them together, and to give a title to the 
book, is similar in construction to that old artifice which has been in 
use for the same purpose ever since a Mussulman tale-writer conceived 
the idea of bringing his compositions together by imagining that th: 
Commander of the Faithful had sworn to cut off the head of a suc- 
cession of ladies, one of whom saved her life for an indefinite period, 
by amusing his Highness with an indefinite number of tales. From 
this preposterous idea came the famous and justly-admired “ Arabian 
Nights.” Afterwards Joecaccio pressed a Florentine plague into the 
same service; whilst Marguerite of Navarre was contented with the 
simple device of imagining a company of gentlemen and ladies intent 
upon mutual amusement. In our own day, Mr. Charles Dickens has 
made the fireside of a Rochester almshouse and an imaginary can of 
flip (which was never even brewed) the medium for supplying a series 


] 
a similar kind, and with a similar intent, 


of stories. Other devices of 

have been used by scores; but what strikes 1 IS as being the most 
complicated and pretentious of all is that which is employed in the 
book before us, ** The Queen of Hearts.” 


Three old gentlemen are living in an out-of-the-way house in Wales. 


Owen, the eldest, is a retired clergyman; Morgan, the second, is a 
retired physician ; Griffith, the youngest, is a retired lawyer—Church, 
Law, and Physic. Griffith has got a son, a fine fellow, wearing her 


Majesty’s epaulettes in the Crimea; and he has also got a ward, a 


beautiful, charming, wayward lassie, whose father has inserted 
proviso in his will that, unless before attaining her majority Miss 
Jessie Yelverton shall spend six weeks with her guardian, she shall 


only take a life-interest in her property. ‘This d vice of the proviso 












is clumsy enough. However, so it happens ; Miss Jessie, or ** The 
Queen of Hearts,” as she is fami arly termed, comes to the mansion 
of the three old men; and just when her time to depart has arrived, 
comes a letter from the Crimea, in which the young fellow confesses 
to his father the deep and passionate love he bears fon the young lady, 
and entreats him to use all lawft il means of keeping he The Glen 
Tower until his return. Ten days is the time fixed, and “ta w is it to be 
done? Presently Griffith, guide d by a hint from the young lady herself, 
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us strongly of one used by Mr. echan when he played the part of 
Harry Bertram, and was requ st d to introduce his favourite song 

“The sea.” The scene into which he mana ged to interpolate it was that 
in which Bertram and Dandie Dinmont are in the smuggler’s cave. 
In one corner of the cave was a heap of goods supposed to have been 
smuggled, and among them a pianoforte. “ Ha!” exclaimed Braham, 
‘a piano! Let’s have a song.” Whereupon he dragged forward the 
instrument, and struck up his favourite song. Of course, when all 
Mr. Collins’s ten tales are told, the Crimean hero returns in a very 
dramatic m: anner, and he and the “* Queen of Hearts” are wedded in 


real romantic style. 
The tales are, as almost eve 


‘thing that Mr. Collins writes is, very 





good indeed. Those of ‘‘ The slack C ottage, + The D re am- Woman,” 
and the stories of the Detective ta e, are very dramatically told, 
with less of that painful labouring after ute efi fect which we have 
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more than once , pelabel 6 out as ae leading defect in Mr. Collins’s 
style. Against the tales themselves, then, we have nothing to say, 
—they are excellent, they are exceedingly readable,—but we » do pro- 
test, and that very strongly, against the form in which they are intro- 
duced to the public. 








The History, Present Position, and Social Importance of Friendly Societies. 
By Cuartes Harpwicke. (Routledge.) pp. 356.—Mr. Hardwicke, who 
is already well and most favourably known for his labours in the cause of 
friendly societies, Odd- Fellowship, and all kinds of good-fellowship, 
deserves great credit for the intelligent industry with which he has col- 
lected together all those interesting facts connected with the history and 
working of friendly societies in the United Kingdom. In no country in 
the world is this habit of banding together for purposes of mutual 
aid, and for making provision for sickness and other personal misfortunes, 
so prevalent as in England. So far from it being exceptional, it is i indeed 
difficult to find an industrious working-man who does not belong to some 
associated band of brothers, whose object is to provide for these contin- 
gencies of life. Chief among these are, of course, the Freemasons; but, 
as they stand upon tabooed ground, Mr. Hardwick has not included them 
in his volume, Excepting these, all other affiliated bodies are introduced: 
Odd Fellows, Druids, Foresters, and Shepherds, besides sick and burial 
clubs, widow and orphan clubs, bankrupt clubs, and benefit clubs of all 
kinds. To show that we were not overstating the truth when we men- 
tioned the difficulty of finding 2 working-man who does not belong to a 
friendly society, we are told, on the authority of Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
that in 1858 there were 20,000 benefit societies in England and Wales, 
the members of which exceeded two millions in number; and these 
societies possessed forty-two millions sterling in the savings banks. This 
does not include Scotland, where the number of benefit societies is very 
large. Of Odd Fellows it appears that there are nearly three hundred 
thousand members belonging to the Manchester Unity. Of the Ancient 
Order of Foresters in the beginning of 1859 there were 2048 courts and 
148,562 members; of the Ancient Order of Druids there are nearly 
20,000 members; and of the Ancient Order of Shepherds there are about 
15,000 members. Mr. Hardwick confesses that he has been. unable to 
obtain Teliable statistics respecting the “Independent Order of Mecha- 
nics,” “ Sheffield Unity of Odd Fellows,” Salford Unity of Odd Fellows,” 
. pan: Unity of Odd Fellows,” “Old Friends,” “Rechabites,” “Sons 
of Temperance,” “Ancient Romans,” “Sons of Zebedee,” “ Peaceful 
Doves,” “ Oddesses,” “ Female Druids,” &e. These last two titles lead us 
to infer that the ladies, disgusted at their exclusion from the affiliated 
bodies—an exclusion which is rendered all the more galling by its implied 
assertion of their inability to keep a secret—have founded societies and 
lodges for themselves. Woe to the luckless man who is discovered in 
one of their clockcases listening to the awful secrets of the Female 
Druids! Ili betide the wight who shall presume to pry into the seclu- 
sion of “* The Oddesses The subject is a tempting one, but we cannot 
now pursue it further. It suffices to recommend Mr. Hardwick’s most 
admirable and useful volume to all the members of benefit and other 
societies, with an assurance that they will find in it a fund of useful and 
interesting information with respect to the system which they uphold. 
Its price places it within the re ach of the most modest purse. 

The opening article of the Journal of Sacred Literature for October is 
entitled “ Modern Prophetical Literature.” The writer selects four out 
of the many volumes which have appeared within the last few years, 
containing ‘warning voices,” special dissertations on the history of the 
‘ Beast,” &c. The publications here criticised, though wild and extra- 
vagant enough, are mot as offensive as some of a similar character that we 
have seen. We need scarcely say that the reviewer has no very difficult 
task in utterly overthrowing the theories here advanced. We should 
have thought Mr. Hatley Frere had had by this time nearly enough of 
dealing in prophecy. It is nearly forty-five years ago since this gentle- 
man first began to enact the of a prophet; and, undismayed by the 
ill-success of his former vaticinations, the year 1859 finds him just as bold 
as ever, and probably as veracious in prophesying. The writers noticed 
in this paper are, however, but “minor prophets” in comparison with 
Dr. Cumming, who is on this occasion passed over by the reviewer. This 
gift of prophecy among Englishmen is, we need scarcely add, not a very 
modern institution. Almost from the very commencement of the Refor- 
mation staunch Protestants began to discover the Pope in the “ Man of 
Sin,” the “ Antichrist,” or the scarlet-clad dame of Babylon. About the 
most curious specimen of prophecy that we have ever seen is a book 
entitled “,Apocalypsis Apocalypseos, or Revelation Revealed,” published 
in r- sixteenth century. The author commences, of course, with proving 

tthe Pope is Anti chr ist, and his destruction is close at hand ; and then 
goes on to identify the angels mentioned in chapters xiv. and xvi. of the 
Re relations with Archbishop Cranmer, Queen Elizabeth, Lord-Treasurer 
cil, and others. Thus we see that long before the nineteenth century 


Fools rush’d in where angels fear to tread. 

We need hardly tell these anti-Popish gentlemen who agree with War- 
burton that “the sobe rest of Protestant interpreters have universally 
concurred with the wildest, th at this “ Man of Sin,” this “ Antichrist,” 
could be no other than he who fills the papal chair,” th: it interpreters of the 
Apocalypse not less lynx-eyed than themselves have discovered, aye, and 
given too chapter and verse for it, that the Church of England is also 
this same “Antichrist,” We refer the author of “ Armageddon” to 
‘ Heave n Opened” by J. Addis, an Independent clergyman, whom we 
cannot regard as one whit more crazy than the Master of Arts of the 
University of Cambridge. The second article, “On the Descent of Christ 
into Hell,” enables the writer to enter at considerable length into a ques- 
tion in our opinion more curious than profitable, viz., whether the soul 
immediately after death exists in a conscious or unconscious state. The 
writer comes to this conclusion, among others, “that the soul of man 
does not die or sleep with the body, but, immediately after the dissolution 








of the latter, passes into a separate, disembodied, conscious state, and into 
its appropriate om ace (so far as spirits may be supposed to occupy space) 
either of enjoym: 


ot or of suffering—its heaven or its hell—according to 














the moral character which it may possess.” Now of the two doctrines 
we think that of the reviewer undoubtedly the most comforting to the 
Christian ; but at the same time we are certain that just as strong 
arguments may be advanced from Scripture as to the unconsciousness of 
the soul after death. Dr. Whately positively affirms that in Scripture 
“nothing is revealed to us with respect to an intermediate state after 
death.” Not a few other eminent divines have nearly as positively 
affirmed that the insensibility or unconsciousnes of the soul may be 
clearly deduced from the New Testament; although the doctrine which 
the reviewer here advocates has enlisted on its side perhaps a majority of 
defenders. The very fact that so many eminent divines of the same 
Church have held opposite creeds as to the state of the soul’s existence 
after death is to us proof positive in itself that no certain conclusion can 
be drawn from Holy Scripture on this point; and a comparison of the 
reviewer's arguments with those of Bishop Law, Archbishop Whately, and 
others, convinces us of this. We may add, that the article is on the whole 
very carefully and fairly written. By the way, in page 25 the writer 
saddles a new metre upon Horace. The hendecasyllables there ascribed 
to that writer belong to Catullus. Next follows a careful review of 
Bunsen’s “Egyptian History.” Egyptian chronology is a portentously 
mysterious subject, and certainly is not made more clear by the handling 
of Chevalier Bunsen. ‘Emblems of St. John ” is not, to our minds, a 
very satisfactory interpretation of that mysterious chapter, Rev. xi. 
Other articles are: “Slavery condemned by Sacred and Profane 
Writers,” the first part of which is much the best; and “ Theology of 
Revelation and Heathenism.” ‘This number is, on the whole, a very 
interesting one, though, owing to the mysterious nature of some of the 
subjects which it treats of, its conclusions are not always, in our opinion, 
as conclusive as they might otherwise have been. 

The London Review.—This very readable quarterly opens with an 
article on the literature of the people, taking for its text Mr. Andrews’s 
“ History of British Journalism,” several books which serve as it were 
for guides to popular literature, and a number of our cheap weekly 
periodicals, such as the London Journal, the Family Herald, &e. It is 
well written, but is rather a review of the surface of things than an 
attempt to penetrate into hidden springs of action, of which these things 
are but the interpretation. Then follow a capital article on the “ Natural 
History of Architecture,” an enthusiastic notice of the he ag of the 
King,” a review of ‘“ Bushnell on Miracles,” a paper on the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science ; others on L ife Assu- 
rance Institutions, “Ten Years of Preacher Life,” Small Farming, and 
other miscellaneous topics. Altogether a very readable number, with 
varied and well-selected contents. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock have issued a second edition of Jonathan 
Oldaker ; or, Leaves from the Diary of a Commercial Traveller. By J. Craw- 
ForD Witson.—The success which this amusing and instructive series of 
sketches of commercial travelling life, from the pen of a humorist and one 
who thoroughly understands his subject, met with in its more expensive 
form, fully warrants Messrs. Ward and Lock in putting it now forward in 
a shape and ata price which renders it attainable to every one. We have 
no doubt that this will become a chief favourite with the public among 
the yellow-covered beauties of the bookstalls. 

Handbook to the Chambers Institution, Peebles. pp. 91.—Inaugural Dis- 
course and Address by Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., at the Opening of th 
Chambers Institution, Peebles, August 8, 1859. pp. 27. (Printed for the 
Directors, by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh and London.) 1859.—The 
titles of these little brochures explain their purpose. We have all of us 
heard of the magnificent gift bestowed by Mr. William Chambers on his 
native town. The institution has, indeed, been designed and carried out 
in a spirit of princely generosity. No less than five distinet departments 
are comprehended in it—a public reading-room ; library of 13,000 
volumes; gallery of art; museum of natural history; great hall va 
lectures, &c. That there are very many beautiful objects of art withi 
the walls of the institution it only requires a very cursory glance at the 
catalogue to assure us. 

Village Poems. By R.S.R. (Partridge and Co.) 1859. pp. _- -- 
This village poetry will certainly not pass muster in the town. We 
join two specimens from these lays: 

Beside lay cradled in the fold 
The innocent and the new, 
The first impression of the mould, 
With voice between the two. 
‘The innocent and the new” is, we believe, an elegant periphrasis for 2 
baby; “new” standing imprimis for “ new-born,” and, secondly, rhyming to 
“two.” We have not yet quite made up our minds as to the exact mean- 
ing of the word “fold.” Is it a sheepfold, or the fold of a blanket ? 

‘Mould” rhymes to “fold,” and does nothing else that wecan see. The whole 
of the third line we take to be a second and yet more forcible periphr: isis 
for the said baby. As the “innocent and new ” is supposed to be asleep, 
we imagine it must be spe com> under the influence of nightmare. We 


subjoin one more specimen of rustic twittering: 


> 
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O, Frederica of the vale! 

Where purer essences exhale, 

And balm of health upon the air, 

Of which the minds and spirits share. 

We have received from Messrs, Dean and Son the first part of an 
edition of Longfellow’s “Hyperion.” It is, or rather will be when 
finished, truly an édition de luxe, as the paper and typography are of the 

choicest description. It is also very profusely and beautifully illustrat: 
by Mr. Birket Foster, from drawings taken on the s spot We have also 
received The Wild Flowers of E ‘ngland. By the Rev Robert Tyas, M.A. 
Part XVIII. (Houlston and Wright.)\——An Oration de slivered at 
Second Annual Soirée of the Methven Band of Hope. (William Horsell. 

second copy of A Paper on the Subject of Burns's Pistols. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Gillis (Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie) —which has 
already been commented upon in these pages. The Mystery of Clothing, 
and its Application to the Dress of Ordinary Christians. By the Rev. E. Male. 

(Skeffington.)—A curious and not uninteresting tractate, in which the 
symbolism of raiment is ingeniously treated. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 


DEATH DRAMATISED. 

La Mort: Drame en Prose. Par Mile. Vara Tremora. 

Triibner and Co. 
rQFYHE SPIRITUALIST REMEDIES for a coarse materialism in 

these days are coarser than the materialism itself, as in truth 
they are only a materialism of another kind. Ghastly, convulsive, 
obstreperous, and puerile, they are the mockery of the Divine, not 
its highest and holiest expression. The spiritualism that comes 
through idealism, alone can raise mankind and heal their woes, not 
that which comes through contrast with matter. To see first the life 
of God in all life, and then to carry our thoughts to the deepest mys- 
teries of being, to the fountain of which all life is the outflow—this is 
true spiritualism. We have beheld with profound affliction the recent 
manifestations of the false, in which it would be difficult to say 
whether charlatanism or hallucination predominated. We almost 
shrink from specifying by name what we so fiercely abhor. But the 
evil is so formidable, both in its nature and dimensions, that we force 
ourselves to overcome this criminal fastidiousness. Yet we blush witl 
shame while we point to table-turning and the like abominations. In 

America such monstrosities have founded sects and created a whole 
literature for themselves. In England, if we hear of them less, they 
have perhaps, from the greater solidity of the English character, been 
more seriously pernicious. On the Continent they have their apostles 
and disciples not a few. It is ill for an age when it does not hunger 
to do extraordinary deeds, but to obtain extraordinary revelations. 
Ye foolish ones, do extraordinary deeds, and extraordinary revelations 
will be sure to follow. Otherwise what ye call the love of light we 
must call a morbid credulity. : 4 

_ It is to the general frenzy that we are indebted for this drama in 
six acts and in prose by Vara Temora. It is a singular production, 
and by no means deficient in power and interest. Probably, however, 
it is the first time in dramatic achievements that the bite of a mad 
dog formed the theme and furnished the catastrophe. The drama 
is not merely a curious history, but has a history altogether as 
curious. A young lady of the North of Europe, with the romantic 
name of Vara Temora, suffered from severe and chronic ophthalmia. 
All the succours of art were unavailing to relieve it. One of her 
relations, gifted with vast magnetic power, and who had studied 
physiology as an amateur, submitted her to magnetic treatment accom- 
panied by some extremely simple remedies. The result was the resto- 
ration of her sight. Whilst under the magnetic influence, Vara 
Tem ra had, on the night of the 13th to the 14th of June, 1856, a 
dream which, revealed to a poet of the North, has grown in his 
hands, and in the hands of his friends, into the drama before us. 

One of the personages of the drama is Dr. Scholle. He owes 
nothing, it seems, to Vara Temora’s dream; as disciple of a recent 
German theory which denies the existence of thought ‘and mind, he is 
held up to remorseless ridicule. Vara Temora was not merely a 
dreamer, but a prophetess. The English in India, and the revolution 
there of 1859, were the subjects of some of her predictions. 

_ Fourteen months after her recovery Vara Temora fell ill anew. This 
time she was attacked by brain fever. During the first nine days of 
her illness she was in a state of clairvoyance absolutely similar to that 
of the previous year, but independently of any magnetic influence. 
Not only was she prepared to die, but she desired death as a 
happiness. Living by the spirit and in the spirit for many days, she 
refused to take either medicine or food. With the spirit ‘always 
dwelling in celestial spheres, she said to one of her female friends who 
watched by her pillow, that she had saved her sonl, which was among 
the angels. She took pleasure in speaking of death, in making 
arrangements for her burial, and in designating the friends who were 
to speak at her grave. She formally refused ‘the assistance of any 
priest, though deeply and fervently inspired by the doctrine of Christ, 
such as we find it in the Gospels before the foundation of the Papal 
Church, The ninth day of her illness she sce to return to life, 


great 






l 
med 
and her brain fell into a state which it is impossible to describe. After 
three months of a painful convalescence she recovered her health, but 
she retained no remembrance either of the dream which had furnished 


tha 


the plan of the drama, or of her recent sufferings, or of her chamber 


oi pain. Some magnetic influences, to which her relation subjected 
? . orm & . A ‘ 
ber in 1857 for violent headaches, appear to have had merely a medi- 


cal effect, and to have borne no spiritual fruits. During the first ill- 
ness, when she was put into the magnetic state, and during the 
paroxysms of the brain fever, her visions had been the same; her 
phantasy was tortured by the image of a mad dog, and she maintained 
that this dog was before the outer door. In November 1858, several 
months after the patient had left the house of her relation, the latter 
received as a present from one of his friends a magnificent Newfound- 
land dog, which was seized with an illness on the 8th of February 1859, 
that on the ninth day at midnight passed into a hydrophobia of the 
most horrible kind. The dog was killed immediately. 

Dr. Adalbert D’Okon, whom we take to be a French exile, and 
who sojourneth at Jersey, edits the drama, and we have borrowed 
from him these particulars. 





The Scandinavian poet, to whom our Scandinavian maid in her 
mother tongue dictated the drama, wrote it outin French. But there 
is a versified translation in German by, we suppose, the said Scandi- 
navian poet. Those who may deem the drama a rather lively piece, 
and who would like to translate it and represent it on the English 
stage, must apply to Mr. Triibner. Nothing, assuredly, so original 
has been given at any of our theatres for the last fifty years. 

Who is the Scandinavian poet? Perhaps Harro Paul Harring, a 
man who has written many books, led a very agitated life, and fought 
for freedom according to his conception of the same with pen and 
sword. After his peregrinations and adventures in the old world and 
the new, has he also found in Jersey a place of repose whither tyrants 
dare not approach ? 

Though the title of the drama is “Death,” yet its chief object is to 
show that in the universe there is no death. We think this might 
have been accomplished without bringing a mad dog on the scene. 
A few days ago we went through, for the first time, a Lunatic Asylum. 
As we gazed on the awful eclipse of five hundred human countenances 
we felt that madness is too sacred a thing for a poet, even if that poet 
were Shakespeare. It is a tragedy far beyond all tragic delineation. 
But, from the lowest brutishness of idiocy to the wildest ravings of 
delirium, we catch some gleam, however faint, of the Omnipotent in a 
darkened or tortured human soul. But hydrophobia carries us into 
the domain of pure fatality and ferocity. Fierce abnormal forces 
break loose, fiery pangs are unchained begotten of Chaos and Night, a 
shudder and a shriek rend and confound eternal order. If Ajax or 
Orestes had been bitten by a mad dog, even if the latter had been 
clothed with a Newfoundland dignity, we should have been assailed by 
terror and loathing alone ; there would have been no exalting and 
transfiguring element. 

Does or 
work of art ? ) 
experience we cannot accept it; for it has first ha la Sean linavian 
poet to shape it, and then some French rhetoricians to embellish it. 
As a work of art, then, let it be judged. Lut supreme art recom- 
mends parsimony in the use of the horrible, and the entire avoidance 
of the physically repulsive. The prodigality of the horrible, however 
and the accumulation of the physically repulsive, eminently disting 
this drama of death. The scene is Norway ; the time, the summe 
1856. Thehero is Ingolf; the heroine, Estrella. We cannot anal 
the plot, for plot prope rly thereisnone. But nearly atthe commenc 
ment of the proceedings Estrella—one of four nieces of Thorwald, 
a retired captain in the navy—is bitten by a noble Newfoundland 





does not Vara Temora’s claim to be a 


As the revelation and the picture of a singular psychical 
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a 
Fingal, which apparently went mad for no other purpose than to enable 
Estrella to rave in transcendental fashion. But the attitudinising and 
the rhapsodising are not confined to her. All her friends and relations 
seem tormented by a crazy appetite for rhodomontade, quite as 
dangerous as the tooth of Fingal, who is shot by his owner, Lind, a 
captain in the merchant service. After the murder of Fingal our 
sympathies are awakened by the return to the home of his youth of 
Ingolf, who had spent fourteen years abroad, and who, from pure love 
of freedom, had as corsair potently aided the inhabitants of the 
Birman Empire in their contest with Britain. Though a man of tl 
sword, he is nevertheless a transcendentalist. Through the same 
reveries, the same ecstasies, the same magnetic affinities, the same 
celestial aspirings, he and Estrella are bound by a closer bond than 
that of earth. When they meet they instinctively recognise each 
other as brother and sister in the spirit. Beyond this realm of apparent 
death they will be one. Through a wilderness of talk we reach the 
last. grim moment. Ingolf shoots Estrella in the presence of her 
friends and relations, to save her from the worst effects of hydrophobia 
on herself and others, and then stabs himself. 

t is by a hideous burlesque like thisthat our faith in immortality is 
to be confirmed! The froth from a mad dog’s mouth we are to ex- 
pand into a silver cloudjto bear us into the golden heart of heaven: 
Verily this is tragical, and tragical in another sense than the authors 
intended. Such are the fatal fruits borne when the ancient mora! 
and religious potencies, which are so irresistible when left to them- 
selves, are dragged into contact with a false and fantastic philosophy. 
No scientific discoveries can either weaken the evidence of these or 
add vigour to their appeals. If the Witch of Endor is to be con- 
sulted rather than Moses and the Prophets, it must be because we 
have beeun to loathe duty in its straight rigorous path, and the 
religious life in its simplicity. It is odd that in this volume, where so 
much talent alternates and commingles with so much trash, where 
mad dogs howl in response to the declamations of madder men and 
women, the results of dubious science should be accepted as miracu- 
lous oracles, while real scientific inquiry and honest scientific inquirers 


e 





are denounced. 

In the person of Dr. Scholle there is an attempt to turn an emin nt 
Dutch philosopher—Jacob Moleschott—into ridicule. This gifted 
man, who, as a teacher by books and otherwise, is more known in 
Germany than in his own ‘country, was born at Herzogenbusch, on 
the 9th of August 1822, and therefore has probably a long career 
before him. He has suffered persecution in various ways, at the hands 
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of those who would stop all scientific investigation under the pretence 
of honouring God. Impartial and competent judges, who yet are 
not inclined to favour materialism, recognise the highest scientific 
and philosophical value in his researches, and confess that he has 
laid the basis of a future anthropology. Moleschott is rather to be 
called a Pantheist than a Materialist; he animates all matter, but 
does not deny spirit—makes, on the contrary, spirit more pervading. 
He vindicates for matter an inherent pith of a self-unfolding kind, 


but of a kind so vital as to exalt it into what we understand by 
spirit. He who degrades the universe into a conglomerate of pulse- 


less particles, or who views it as a mere phenomenon of mechanical 
movement, is a materialist; but he who regards and studies it as a 
living organism, in whatever way he may interpret and classify its 
parts, is a spiritualist, and in the best sense too. It is, therefore, in 
excessive ignorance and with extreme injustice that our authors have 
enthroned, that they may the better curse, Moleschott as hierophant 
of the materialists, seeing that by consecrating Nature’s vitality he is 
powerfully aiding the overthrow of the only materialism which is 
morally dangerous. No more now, however, than in ages long gone 
by, will the heart of the people take its faith from scientific conclusions. 
Whatever the sciences reveal, the Invisible remains behind, and it is 
ever to the Invisible that the instincts of the people cling. Only let 
these instincts not be bewildered and confused by what does not 
belong to the kingdom of the Invisible at all. 

There are many anathemas in this drama of ‘‘ Death" which are 
not so silly and undeserved as that hurled at Moleschott. But both the 
cursing and the blessing are performed too much in the name and for 
the sake of a vague humanitarianism, with which Christianity is por- 
trayed as identical. Have we not, however, had babblement enough 
about liberty, equality, and fatuity? What are these but the most 
sickening claptraps, when used in the sense of French Revolutionism ? 
If the world has gained any wisdom during the last sixty or seventy 
years, it is surely this: that man’s relations to his fellow-men and to his 






God are far too complicated and profound to be embraced or explained 
by the empty words of revolutionism—that shallow and most drivelling 
of modern impostors. It is quite as much, however, to revolutionism 
as to clairvoyance that this utterance from Jersey is dedicated. 

Clairvoyance is a short cut to the meaning of all mysteries, and 
revolutionism is hop, step, and jump into a political paradise. In 
truth, every quackery in these days has its origin as much in the 
unwillingness to labour and to combat as in an insatiate curiosity. We 
spurn the long toils of years, the grand and persistent renouncements, 
which the colossal heroes, the loving saints of a better age, counted 
as joy. Frivolous, impatient, theatrical, we take the daily newspaper 
as our gospel; and we find that sufficient for the day is the evil thereof 
in the vulgarest import of this noble saying. Wearied by a 
thousand pursuits, tormented by a thousand schemes, yet achieving 
nothing, we hunger and we hunt for the coarsest stimulation to body 
and brain. 

A striking symptom and voice is this drama of “Death.” Immor- 
tality is no longer to be the holiest of ideals; but it is to be fiercely, 
spasmodically clutched after the bite of a mad dog. The Common- 
vealth is no longer to be built up into a City of God by the congregated 
and untiring energies of the brave and good, but into a Babel planned 
and raised in the anguish of hydrophobia. And a drama will no 
longer be a calm, pure, majestic creation of art, such as Sophocles 
would have owned, but the yell and distortion of lunatics with mad 
dogs as the chorus, It will begin to be a question whether an asylum 
for the insane so admirably governed as that in the pleasant scenery 
near Fareham is not a desirable refuge from a longer and more 
lawless dominion of insanity. Of one thing we are sure, that the 
most hopeless imbecile or the most furious maniac who has the very 
dimmest idea of God and immortality knows more of both, from those 
old lights which have been shining on generation after generation, than 
we can learn from Vara Temora, the Scandinavian poet, or their 
French decorators. ATTICUS. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
S TEPS ARE BEING TAKEN to promote the erection of a monument to the 
b late Sir John Franklin at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, where the gallant Arctic 
hero was born. a 

_ The Dulwich Gallery is now open to the public (free), without the trouble 
of obtaining tickets in town as formerly, on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays; on Thursdays and Fridays a charge of 6d. each person is made 
for admission. No catalogues are required; the subject of each picture is printed 
on gold tablets beneath each picture; also the name of the artist, with the 
date of his birth and death. The gallery opens each day at ten and closes at five. 

_ A handsome marble monument is about to be erected in the Military Chapel, 
Windsor, by Mr. T. Gaffin, the sculptor, of the Quadrant, Regent-street, to the 
memory of the late Lord Francis Gordon. The monument, which is of white Car- 
rara marble, is surmounted by an elaborately carved helmet and sword, and bears 
the following inscription: “Sacred to the memory of Lord Francis Arthur 
Gordon, sixth son of George, ninth Marquis of Huntley, late lieutenant-colonel 
of her Majesty’s 1st Regiment of Life Guards. This tablet is erected by his 
brother officers as a testimony of the great regard which they all felt for him, 
and of their deep regret for the premature death of one who was endeared to all 
who knew him, as well by his frank and manly character as by his amiable 
qualities and kindness of heart. He was born January 1808, and died at Paris 
the 26th of June, 1857.” f 

The statue of the late General Neill is now erected on the pedestal in Wel- 
lington-s juare, Ayr, and was inaugurated on Tuesday. The figure is an excellent 
likeness of the late General, and is in the attitude, with the right arm raised, of 
giv ing a command to his soldiers. “ ; 

_ The funds for the proposed monument to the immortal Shepherd of Ettrick 
Forest are steadily on the increase. A further sum of 100. will suffice for the 
completion of the enterprise, and this amount will doubtless be speedily realised. 
Am ng recent contributors are the names of the Duke of Roxburgh, the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, Sir Thomas Macdougal Brisbane, Bart., Captain Mitchell 
of Stow, and the sons of Burns. ‘ 

_ The Aberdeen Herald says: “ On visiting Mr. Wright's Polished Granite 
WwW orks in John-street we observed a most beautiful shaft of red Peterhead 
granite, intended for the Westminster Column, about to be erected near West- 
minster Abbey, to thememory of Lord Raglan, and theother ‘Old Westminsters,” 
who fell intheCrimea. We learn from Mr. Wright that the column is to be sur- 
mounted by a figure of St. George and the Dragon, sculptured by Mr. Clayton. 
Below, in niches, are to be placed the figures of Henry III., Edward I., Queen 
Elizabeth, and Queen Victoria. This part of the mor is to be of Portland 
stone. it of the base is 14 

















The total height of the column is 62 feet. T! 
feet 3 inches, and its width 10 feet. 

Professor Kiss, from Berlin, has shown his gratitud 
of Carlsbad by presenting the town with a magnifi 
bronze, killing a serpent, which has been erected on the road to Marienbad, 
near the promenade, in such a way that the tiger’s head emerges from a cavern, 
and creates in every spectator the illusion as if the rest of the body was in the 
cavern. On a slab under this fine piece of art are the words, “In grateful 
remembrance, by Kiss, in Berlin, 1859.” “ 

_ Acorrespondent says that the last order dated from Biarritz relates to the 
immediate commencement of the great work which the Emperor has long had 
in contemplation—the creation of the Galerie Napoléon III., at Versailles; and 
it is understood that it is to be embellished entirely with illustrations of the 
reign of the present Emperor. The pictures, of which several are already com- 
pleted, are to be executed by the best artists. All those painted at the close of 
the Crimean war will be immediately transferred from the different Imperial 
residences to this new showroom of French history, and the war in Italy has 
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already found its illustrators likewise in Meissonier, Ivon, and others. This 
sudden call to arms has given an immense fillip to art, which was sinking fast 
into a state of languor, and most of the great artists have hurried back to their 
ateliers. Couture’s great picture of the Emperor’s marriage at Notre Dame 
will be one of the first to adorn the gallery, for it must not be supposed that 
war alone is to find its records under the reign of Napoleon III.—the striking 
features of his private life will also here find their mementoes. The various 
episodes which have embellished his career will form a most interesting series. 
The numerous incidents of travel of which Prince Napoleon has been the hero 
will likewise find their illustration. The ceremony of the marriage of his Royal 
Highness at Turin, and his reception in Paris on his return, are to be painted by 
Delacroix. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


\ TITH ALL THE DISADVANTAGES attending the unsettled state of 

families and unsettled weather, the Royal Italian Opera-house, Covent 
Garden, presents night after night a goodly show of visitors. As ‘‘ Dinorah ” 
becomes familiar and the beauties of the work reveal themselves, so the music 
will delight, the story entertain, and all the agencies brought in aid of their 
development increase in interest. Among musical analysts it is pretty well 
agreed that Meyerbeer requires a longer time to ripen and intensify than almost 
any other living composer. Every point, however small and seemingly insig- 
nificant, in his operas, has an important bearing upon the whole; and this meets 
the objection urged by some, with reference to * Dinorah,” to portions both of 
the first and second acts as being unnecessarily verbose and tedious. Such is 
not the case. Clip, and conjecture must fill up a void and render the story 
incomplete. Now that the artists are getting well up to their work, ‘‘ Dinorah ” 
in an English dress appears less crude than on the early nights of representation. 
Miss Louisa Pyne is as fully at home, as the wild woman of the moun- 
tains, as in other characters to which she has devoted a large share of time and 
thoughtful consideration. Miss Pilling, too, is on more easy terms with her 
important task. Her intonation, which was at first somewhat inexact, 
has become decided, and her articulation, though not highly finished, 
distinct. Her organ is not very agile; but this, at present, is rather 
a desideratum than a drawback, seeing that she has so many important 
things to acquire before she dares the flight of singers who now reign su- 
preme. Miss Pilling almost invariably wins an encore in the opening of the 
second act. Miss Thirlwall has so little to do, that the musical acquirements 
she is known to possess have no chance of displaying themselves. Mr, Harri- 
son and Mr. Santley are not overlooked by the audience generally, but many 
of their brightest points occur in situations that prevent those demonstrations of 
feeling usually resulting in calls or encores. While, therefore, Meyerbeer’s last 
opera gains in interest, we can hardly expect to witness the other novelties pro- 
mised by the sole managers of the lyric business in Covent Garden. 

Difficult as it oftentimes is, at this season of the year, to procure artists of 
note and consequence, the executive at the Crystal Palace are indefatigable in 
their searches for them, and, as a result, the Saturday programme nine times 
out of ten proves to be up to the mark. In that of the 8th inst. there were cer- 
tainly two or three trashy items, but they received the reward of silent scorn. 
People who really wish to support concerts of this kind ought not to be bored 
with a repetition of condemned songs, be they of the Neapolitan stamp or any 
other. Those referred to on Saturday last were as destitute of interest as the 
expounder of them appeared to be of vocal accomplishments. Mme. Catherine 
Hayes sang the grand aria from ‘“Sonnambula,” ‘Come per me,” and 
a song to which the fair artist attaches considerable importance—* When we two 
parted.” In addition to these Mme. Hayes selected the Irish melody, “‘Savourneen 
Deelish.” The latter met with applause of the vehement kind, and the lady on 
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her reappearance introduced the familiar ballad, “‘ There is nae luck, &c.,” which, 
as far as the title is concerned, was scarcely opportune. Mr. E. Silas, a composer 
for the pianoforte, and an excellent performer, made a first appearance on the day 
in question. An overture of his, entitled ‘‘ Don Quixote,” evinced a considerable 
familiarity with the nature and capabilities of orchestral instruments. Mr. Silas 
played two solos of his own brilliantly; but the real test of proficiency was 
reserved for Beethoven’s E flat, one of the grandest concertos for pianoforte and 
orchestra ever composed—one that taxes the resources of the solo player, mental 
and mechanical, toa very high degree. In attempting this, Mr. Silas manifested 
confidence in himself and acommendable admiration for its author. As far as 
the general execution went, there was much to warrant the applause so liberally 
bestowed ; the cantabile phrases were given with grace, the bravura passages 
with neatness and finish, and the adagio expressively, without any approach to 
affectation. What was required to place the performance of the E flat by Mr. 
Silas beyond the bounds of desire, seemed to be breadth and dignity. In the 
finale, the reading was slower than that adopted by Mr. Charles Hallé, whom 
we regard as a model for the concerto playing of Beethoven. We notice this 
chiefly because the faster reading is more in consonance with the joyous charac- 
ter that the great composer has imparted to the movement. Weber’s fiery over- 
ture, ‘‘ Euryanthe,” was played in that vigorous and well-defined style for which 
the Sydenham band have acquired a deserved reputation. In addition hereto 
were Adam’s overture to “La Reine d’un jour,” and Berlioz’s fantastic 
vet clever arrangement of Leopold de Meyer’s ‘March Triomphale.” St. 
James’s Hall was the point of especial attraction on Thursday, the 6th inst., 
in consequence of an announced grand concert by the Royal Italian Opera Com- 
pany. The programme consisted of the “‘ Stabat Mater ” for the first part, and 
choice miscellaneous pieces for the second. Rossini’s ecclesiastical music is now 
in great vogue, and the more it is submitted to public investigation the wider 
does its popularity extend. With such a vocal band as Mr. Smith has to back 
up his plans it would be a matter of wonder if success did not follow. Such 
names as Tietjens, Giuglini, Badiali, Borchardt, Vialetti, and as many others of 
acknowledged high talent, must invariably attract. The “ Cujus animam ” of 
Giuglini was one of the most delicious and extatic that it is possible to conceive, 
and the “Quando corpus” a perfect specimen of the most refined part- 
singing. The ‘“Stabat Mater” at St. James’s Hall was a very different 
thing from that at the Gloucester Festival. Mendelssohn’s four-part 
song, “Departure,” stood at the head of the miscellaneous ist. 
A new valse, composed expressly for Mile. Tietjens by Sig. Arditi, and 
sung for the first time at this concert, was “a marked success.” With Tietjens 
it could not well be otherwise ; for the composer had taken the measure of her 
voice to such a nicety, and had adapted his music so admirably to it, that the 
donna dashed through the seeming difficulties as though they were things of the 
easiest achievement. In the romanza “ Nobil Donna” (Huguenots), Mme. 
Borchardt exhibited a good mezzo-soprano voice, great facility of execution, 
and made a most favourable impression on the audience. The programme took 
in one English production ; and although it was placed last, Miss Stirling’s ma- 
drigal, “ All among the barley,” received close attention, and was rewarded at 
its close with very flattering manifestations of delight.’ 

On Monday ‘ Messiah” was performed at St. James’s Hall, under the direction 
of the promoters of the two recent sacred entertainments. The principals selected 
were Mme. Rudersdorf, Miss Laura Baxter, Mr. Seymour, and Mr. Thomas. Ofa 
work so familiar to everybody who courts the sacred muse it is not necessary to 
say anything beyond the simple fact of its occurrence, that it went off well, and 
that the audience were perfectly satisfied with the investment of their capital. 

A concert on a large scale took place at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on 
Saturday, at which several highly popular vocalists who had previously 
accepted engagements were present; the only absentee was Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who was certified ‘‘ as not being able to speak, let alone to sing.” For some time 
the audience were restless, and indicated their uneasy feelings by sibillations and 
other marks of disfavour; but, as they were apprised beforehand that the 
eminent tenor could not appear, they had little or nothing really to complain of, 
and the manager, in order to shame them, stated in fine bold English that “ the 
tblic would find no humbug in him.” This bold stroke calmed the storm, and 
liss Catherine Hayes and others went through the business of the evening pro 
forma, and without interruption. Among the principals were Mrs. Clare 
Hepworth, Mrs. Winn, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Winn, Mr. Richard Blagrove, 
and Mr. Harper. Notwithstanding the absence of Mr. Reeves, the concert 
proved to be a most satisfactory one. 

Malle. Piccolomini’s farewell concert at St. James’s-hall, on Wednesday, was 
hut indifferently patronised. There was no lack of vocal talent, but it was 
rendered ineffective from want of variety. The bénéficiaire made nine appearances 
—none too many, if the vocalisms had been alternated by pipe or string of some 
kind; whereas Master Drew Dean, the juvenile flautist, was the only soloist. 
The little boy played his part famously; but the flute, in the hands of the most 
accomplished, is a very ineffective solo instrument, particularly if the theme has 
to undergo the torturing process of a dozen variations. Miss Rebecca Isaacs 
relieved the Italian music by a well-written song, ‘‘Ever of thee,” and Miss 
Louisa Vinning essayed Sir H. Bishop’s ever-welcome ‘‘ Home, sweet home.” 
This lady, however, like many others who affect a “sensation,” completely 
marred the character and features of the song by an attempt at ornament totally 
nnsuited to it. Signori Belart and Aldighieri made selections from ‘‘ Don 
Pasquale,” “Martha,” “11 Barbiere,” &c. Piccolomini’s most successful hit 
was in the cavatina from “ Traviate,” “ Ab forse é lui,” which was tumultuously 
en “a in “ Vedrai carino” the fair cantatrice was hardly so successful as 
usual. 
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MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

THE ONLY NOVELTY AT THE LONDON THEATRES this week is 

. the revival of a comic drama which was adapted from the French about 
twelve yearsago. It is called ‘‘Love’s Telegraph.” The principal parts are 
sustained ky Mrs. Charles Young, Mr. Harcourt Bland, Mr. Frank Matthews, 
Miss Kate Saville. After this came a farce called ‘‘ The Two Potts,” a piece 
of extravagance imported from the Surrey for the benefit of Mr. Widdicomb, 
who, with Mr. J. G. Shore, Mr. Garden, Mr. Irvine, Miss Emma Wadham, and 
Miss Rose Leclercq, filled the various parts. 

On Wednesday, the 5th instant, Mr. Charles Kean appeared at Exeter, after 
an absence of fourteen years. The part selected was Beverley in “ The 
Gamester,” Mrs. Kean sustaining that of Jfrs. Beverley. The local papers speak 
highly of the performance and the effect produced by it upon the audience. 

_ Miss Goddard, the tragédienne, has been performing at the Theatre Royal, 
Southampton, during the past week with great success. She appeared in the 
character of Hamlet on Monday last. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean are an- 
nounced to appear at the end of the month. 

The Musical World states that M Benedict, in conjunction with Dr. James 
Pech, has determined to organise an amateur instrumental department in con- 
nection with the above association, to be called the ‘“ Vocal and Instrumental 
Association,” for the practice of overtures, symphonies, cantatas, masses, 
anthems, and any other music that may be suitable for band and chorus con- 




















jointly, or separately, and that in the course of the season two or more concerts 
will be given by its members. 

On Monday evening there was a grand concert at the Free-trade Hall, 
Manchester, the vocal artists engaged being Mme. Catherine Hayes, Mrs. Clare 
Hepworth, Mrs. Winn, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Winn. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, however, was absent through indisposition, and so far as he 
was concerned the audience had to be contented with listening to the reading of 
a medical certificate. All the other artists engaged were, however, fortunately 
forthcoming. The reception accorded to Mme. Catherine Hayes must have been 
most gratifying to her, the compliment acquiring all the higher value from the 
fact that a Manchester audience is second to none in England for the general 
prevalence of taste and knowledge of the art. The Manchester Guardian, com- 
menting upon her performance, says: “‘ The reception of Mme. Catherine Hayes 
was most enthusiastic, nearly everything she sung being redemanded with 
acclamations. Her best effort, to our thinking, was the ‘ Come per me sereno,’ 
from ‘La Sonnambula,’ which was exceedingly finished as well as expressive. 
Her ballads were ‘Savourneen Deelish,’ * Home, sweet home,’ and ‘ The Minstrel 
Boy ;’ in addition to which she gave a new song, written by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
farren expressly for her, ‘When we two parted in silence and tears,’ which, 
though not at all remarkable as a composition, is well adapted to her style of 
singing, and received the compliment of an encore.”’ 

Lola Montez has embarked on board the Hammonia steamer for New York 

According to the New York papers, Palmo, once celebrated for his restau- 
rant, and as the Opera House manager in New York, is now superintendent of 
the culinary department of a fashionable eating-house in that city. The opera 
consumed the fortune he made in the restaurant, and the restaurant is once more 
resorted to for getting it back again. 

M. Roger, of the Paris Opera, who is now happily in a state of convalescence, 
contemplates, it is said, an artistic tour in Germany and England. 

Mile. Mourose, the pupil of Duprez, bas made a successful début at the Opera 
Comique, Paris, in “ Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté.” 

Herr Carl Formes has returned from the United States, and is in Germany. 

There is a report, apparently absurd, afloat that Austria intends to avenge 
Solferino by prohibiting Italian opera in Vienna. Surely this is a canard / 

There are, at the present time, in the Austrian monarchy, says the Entr'acte, 
fifty public theatres :—Eighteen are in Lower Austria, one in each of the provinces 
of Salzbourg, Illyria, Carinthia, and Carniola, in Upper Austria; three in each 
of the provinces of Istria, Tyrol, Bohemia, and Moravia; three in Dalmatia, 
two in Gallicia, twelve in Venetia, and one in Croatia. 

M. Meiners has composed an opera for La Scala, the libretto of which i 
found upon “ Richard III.” 

M. Molique has composed a new oratorio on the subject of “ Abraham.” 
Herr Blummer, of Berlin, has also taken the same tema, and his work will be 
produced in the Prussian capital this winter. 

Our surmise as to the elopement of a sultana from the hareem of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, that it was a puff to inaugurate the début of some forth- 
coming singer, turns out to be pot very wide of the mark. The Constantinople 
correspondent of the Daily News says that the romantic story of the sultana 
absconding with a European musician was an invention, probably got up to 
favour the début at some café chantant or minor theatre of a belle Circassienn 
from the purlieus of the Quartier Latin. 





SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
1 USEUM OF IRISH INDUSTRY.—On Thursday, the 6th inst., the session 
4 for 1859-60 was opened by Sir Robert Kane, who delivered a lecture o1 
“The History of the Manufacture in Glass and Enamels.” 

YorkKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ CLuB.—The monthly meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday, the 5th, W. C. Andersen in the chair. Curious specimens 
were exhibited, and O. A. Moore, Esq., read a paper giving an account of a 
recent tour in North Wales, with botanical and other specimens by way of 
illustration. 

YORKSHIRE PutLosopHicaL Socrery.—On Tuesday, the 4th inst., a meeting 
was held in the hall of the York Museum, when delegates from some of the other 
scientific bodies of Yorkshire were preser:. The Rev. J. Kenrick read a paper 
on coal money and other coins and relics lately added to the Museum. During 
the meeting other additions to the collections were mentioned and described. 

Tre FRANKLIN RExIcs.—It is understood that the whole or the greater 
portion of the interesting relics of the ill-fated expedition of Sir Jobn Franklin, 
brought home last week by Captain M‘Clintock, of the Fox, will be deposited 
in the Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital, and will thus complete the relics 

already exhibited in that establishment as having belonged to Sir John Franklin 
and others of the crew of the Erebus and Terror, deposited a few years ago. 

Aw Or Sprine.—According to the Boston Courier (U.S.), a spring of mine- 
ral oil has been discovered in the neighbourhood of Newhaven (U. S.) 
in the progress of boring for salt. At the depth of 71 feet, the borers struck 
a fissure in the rock through which they were boring, when they tapped a vein 
of water and oil, yielding 400 gallons of pure oil every twenty-four hours. The 
pump now in use throws only 5 gallons per minute of water and oil into a large 
vat, when the oil rises to the top and the water runs out from the bottom. I: 
a few days they will have a pump of three times the capacity of the one now in 
use, and then from ten to twelve hundred gallons of oil will be the daily yield. 

METeorIC PHENoMENON.—The Philadelphia /ournal gives an account of a 
great meteoric phenomenon which has recently occurred in the State of New 
York, about nine miles south of Albany. A loud explosion was heard by 
several persons, and in about two minutes after the stone fell, striking a 
waggon-house, and then rolling into the grass. When picked up it was warm, 
and hada strong sulphurous odour. It is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, irregular 
in shape and angular. One portion of the stoneis of a steel-grey colour, with 
bright metallic spots interspersed. The stone closely resembles the meteorite 
which fell in Linn county, Iowa, in 1847, and now in the cabinet of Professor 
Shepherd, of New Haven. 

How to Restore THE Writtnc of DAMAGED Letrers.—Some letters from 
India, by the ship Northam, having been damaged by salt water, Mr. Alfred 
Smee, the chemist, gives the following as the best known means of restoring 
the obliterated writing: ‘The letter should be lightly once brushed over with 
diluted muriatic acid, the strength as sold as such at all chemists’ shops. As 
soon as the paper is thoroughly damped it must be again brushed over with a 
saturated solution of yellow ferruginate of potash, when immediately the writing 
appears in Prussian blue. In this latter operation plenty of the liquid should 
be employed, and care must be taken that the brush be not used so roughly as 
to tear the surface of the paper. This result is obtained by simple chemical 
laws, as the iron which existed in the writing ink is retained in the fibre of the 
paper, and by the action of ferruginate of potash Prussian blue is formed, the 
use of the muriatic acid being simply to place the iron under circumstances 
favourable to the action of the ferruginate of potash. This letter should then 
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be washed in a basin of clean water, and dried first between the folds of blot- 
ting-paper, and subsequently by holding it before the fire, when the letter is fit 
for the counting-house. If the letter should be of much permanent value, | 
recommend it to be carefully sized with a solution of isinglass before being filed ; 
but if the paper has been much rotted the operation requires care, and should not 
be done until a notarial copy, or photograph, has been taken. Where the ope- 
ration is to be conducted by those having some knowledge of chemistry, a little 
of the solution of the red ferruginate of potash may be added to the yellow, as 
in some cases it would render the colour more complex.” 

A New Fire ALARuM.—An instrument has just been introduced by Messrs. 
Taylor and Grimshaw which promises to be of great value as a fire alarm in 
warehouses, docks, vessels, and public establishments generally, as well as in 
private houses. It consists simply of an air-tight cylinder, with an india- 
rubber top, which, in proportion as the confined air becomes heated, expands 
and presses a spring, which, at any given elevation of temperature, will set free 
acommon alarum or fire a pistol or cannon. It is likewise capable of being 
adapted to furnaces, conservatories, and every place where exact ventilation is 
requisite, since the spring, instead of sounding an alarum, can be made to act 
upon an aperture for admitting air. It is portable and inexpensive, and the 
principle seems likely to be applied to a number of important commercial uses. 

Str W. Armsrrone’s Muzzie-Loapinc Orpnance.—Sir Wm. Armstrong 
recently obtained protection under the patent law for an improvement in muzzle- 
loading ordnance and projectiles, which he thus describes: “In rifled ordnance 
as heretofore made (other than breech-loading ordnance) the loading, owing to 
the necessary tightness of the fit, presents serious practical difficulties, which it 
is the object of this invention to avoid. For this purpose I cause the projectile, 
fitted with suitable fillets or projections on one side, to enter the piece of ordnance 
by one and to leave it by another track, the projectile and the piece of ordnance 
being so adapted to each other as that the projectiles on entering, and throughout 
the loading of the piece of ordnance, shall be free and easy to move, but, on 
leaving the piece of ordnance, shall be sufficiently tight to preserve the steadi- 
ness essential to precision of action. The projectile, in addition to the ordinary 
projections on projectiles adapted for rifled ordnance, is furnished with a certain 
piece or pieces of a soft material, which will crush and prevent any jamming or 
too great tightness as the projectile leaves the piece of ordnance.” Sir William 
has not proceeded to complete his patent for this invention. 

_A New Pvaner.—The great event at the last sitting of the Académie des 
Sciences at Paris was the announcement of the discovery of a new planet by 
M. Robert Luther, at Bilk, on the 22nd ult. This planet belongs to the tele- 
scopic class, being of the tenth magnitude; it has received the name of 
Mnemosyne. Its positions on the 22nd at Bilk were as follows :—Mean Time: 
9h. 6m, 493., 10h. 28m. 22°6s. diurnal motion. R. A. in Time: Ob. 5m. 17°34s., 
vh. 5m. 15:21s., 39'4s. North Decline: 8 deg. 12m. 48s., 8 deg. 12m. 17°4s., 9m. 
rhe same planet was observed on the 25th and 26th ult. at Berlin, and on the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th at Paris by M. Leverrier. M. Yvon Villasceau communi- 
cated a series of observations of Tempel’s comet, taken from the 26th of April to 
the 9th of May last at the Observatory of Paris. M. Goldschmidt announced 
that he had observed the phenomenon of the zodiacal light on the 25th ult., 
at three-quarters past four a.m. The summit of the cone of light extended 
towards Saturn, which would give a distance of about 45 degrees from the sun. 
From the summit another very faint pencil of light appeared to extend 15 
legrees farther, and M. Goldschmidt thought he saw the northern branch of 
a second zodiacal ring. He again observed the zodiacal light on the 3rd inst. ; 

n the Ist he remarked the aurora borealis, of which he promised the Academy 
a detailed description. The latter phenomenon forms the subject of other com- 
munications to the Academy at the same sitting. M. Bienaymé stated in a 
letter that he had seen many finer auroras, but few that had lasted so long, viz., 
from eight p.m. till past midnight. Notwithstanding a violent wind, the ther- 
mometer was at 17 deg. centigrade (624 Fahr.). M Laussedat also sent in’a paper 
on the same subject: remarking that the day had been very fine; that the 
horizon assumed a purple hue about ten minutes past eight, and that it alter- 
n ately faded and increased for sometime. The centre of the illumination was 
velow the horizon; tufts of light were seen about twenty-five minutes past 

ight, first east of the magnetic meridian, then in its plane, and afterwards west 
of it. The zone of illumination comprised about 150 degrees, almost enveloping 
Ursa Major and the head of the Dragon. At midnight rays of light about two 
degrees in breadth issued from the centre of illumination, and at one o'clock 
after midnight the phenomena had ceased. 

SUGGESTION OF PLANeraRY Discovery.—M. Leverrier, whose fame as the 
theoretical discoverer of the planet Neptune is well known, has written a letter 
of the highest interest to M. Faye, the astronomer, on the subject of certain 
unaccountable discrepancies between the observations of the transits of Mer- 

iry over the dise of the sun, and the results of calculation. The facts are as 
follows:—The theory of the sun having been carefully revised, and compared 
vith the results of 9000 observations of that body taken at various observatories, 
the motion of Mercury had in its turn to be revised. Now there are twenty-one 
observations of the inner contacts of Mercury’s disk with that of the sun, taken 
within a period of 151 years, viz., between 1697 and 1848, and all reliable; yet 
in these transits there appears to be a progressive error, which amounts to as 
much as nine seconds of an are in 1753. Now, can it be supposed, to explain 
such a constantly repeated divergence, that such men as Lalande, Cassini, Bou- 
guer, &c., should have committed mistakes amounting to several minutes of 
time, and mistakes, too, progressively varying from one period to another? This 
would be absolutely impossible. But there is another curious circumstance, viz., 
that by increasing the secular motion of the perihelion by 38 seconds, all the 
above observations are found to be correct to a second, and in some cases even 
to halfa second! M. Leverrier then proceeds to show, that in order to explain 
this addition of 38 seconds, we should have to increase the mass attributed to 
Venus by one-tenth of its amount. This mass, calculated to be the 400,000th 
part of that of the sun, has been however found, by other calculations, 
rather too large, so that increasing it is out of the question. Hence M. Le- 
verrier concludes that the excess of the motion of Mercury’s perihelion: must be 
owing to some other cause as yet unknown to us, and this cause he supposes to 
be either a new planet, or a series of small bodies circulating between the sun 
and Mercury.—M. Faye, in communicating this letter to the Academy of 
Sciences, suggested that all the astronomers of Europe should now direct their 
attention to the smallest spots on the disc of the sun, in order to discover 
whether there were among them any minute planetary bodies which had 
hitherto escaped observation. Such bodies had often been looked after without 
success; but this proved nothing, such researches having been made at mere 
hazard ; now, however, there were serious grounds for repeating such attempts, 
and total eclipses would be the most advantageous periods for observing any 
ininute body in the immediate vicinity of the sun. A total eclipse, he added, 
would be visible in Spain and Algeria in July next. Suppose an astronomer at 
Campvey, for instance, to prepare himself exclusively for such an observation, 
neglecting everything else relating to the eclipse; if a quarter of an hour before 
the proper time he remained in a dark room, in order to guard his eyes from the 
dazzling influence of the solar rays, whose effects continue for several minutes, 
and cause vision to be indistinct at the decisive momept, he might, as soon as 

















the eclipse has reached its maximum, observe the heavens with the greatest 
accuracy, and perhaps discover what had hitherto escaped notice under leas 
favourable circumstances. 

Tue OccutaTion oF SATURN.—Mr. G. F. Pollock, in a paper communi- 
cated to the Royal Astronomical Society, says: ‘“* My own telescope being with 
the maker to effect an improvement in the stand, I had provided myself with a 
small telescope by Tulley with an aperture of 2} inches. As seen from my 
garden at Wimbledon, the dark portion of the moon was distinctly visible, both 
to the naked eye and in the telescope, and there were no clouds whatever in that 
part of the heavens, about a quarter of an hour before the occultation. Miss 
H——, alady who was staying with me, and whose entire ignorance of celestial 
phenomena will presently be apparent to you, came out of the house and asked 
me what I was looking at, to which I replied that I was waiting to see the moon 
pass before Saturn; she then stayed to see it with the naked eye. Just before 
the occultation, and while I was looking through the telescope at the planet, 
which was still some 3 or 4 diameters of the ring distant from the moon’s edge, 
Miss H exclaimed, ‘ You made a mistake in what you told me, for I see the 
star is passing in front of the moon instead of behind it.’ I immediately took 
my eye from the telescope, and saw apparently the dark limb of the moon with 
a bright star entire/y on it, but touching the inner side of the circumference. On 
looking through the telescope again, I perceived that the planet had not yet 
actually arrived within a distance of the moon which I should estimate at more 
than twice the diameter of the ring. I did not take my eye from the telescope 
again, and observed nothing remarkable in the occultation, except that there 
appeared to be a slight retardation in the final disappearance of the planet, the 
last portion of the ring that was visible seeming to hang upon the moon’s edge. 
What I have described is very different from the projection of a fixed star upon 
the moon’s disk after it should have disappeared behind it—a phenomenon which, 
even if not entirely dependent upon the diffraction of the telescope, as suggested 
by Mr. Airy, could scarcely be seen by unassisted vision. The great irradiation 
of the planet as seen by the naked eye would account for its appearing to over- 
lap the moon’s edge. The appearance, however, both to Miss H—— and to 
myself was, as I have already said, that of a bright star entirely on the moon’s 
disk, though touching the edge on the inside, and this some time before actual 
contact on the exterior edge had taken place. The force of imagination may 
sometimes unconsciously assist us in seeing phenomena with which, though new 
to ourselves, we are familiar from description; what I may call the very inno- 
cent and unpremeditated piece of evidence afforded by Miss H——’s remark t 
me is quite free from any objection of this kind.” 

New MICROMETER FOR MEASURING LARGE DisTancrs.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society in June, Mr. Alvan Clark, of 
Boston, U.S., exhibited a micrometer invented by himself, which is capable of 
measuring with accuracy any distance up to about one degree. It is also fur- 
nished with a position-circle. Its character is essentially the same as that of 
the parallel-wire micrometer; but it has some peculiarities, not, it is believed, 
previously introduced, and on which its wide range depends. The most remark- 
able of these peculiarities consists in its being furnished with two eye-pieces, 
composed of small single lenses, mounted in separate frames, which slide in a 
groove, and can be separated to the required distance. A frame carrying two 
parallel spider-lines, each mounted separately with its own micrometer-screw, 
slides in a dovetailed groove in front of the eye-pieces; and, by a free motion in 
this frame, each web can be brought opposite to its own eye-lens. In using this 
micrometer, the first step is to set the position-vernier to the approximate posi- 
tion of the objects to be measured. Then the eye-lenses are separated till each 
is opposite to its own object. The frame containing the webs and their micro- 
meter-screws is then slidden into its place; and, the webs having been separated 
nearly to their proper distance by their free motion in the frame, they are placed 
precisely on the objects by their fine screws, the observer’s eye being carried 
rapidly from one eye-lens to the other a few times, till he is satisfied of the bisec- 
tion of each of the objects by its own web. The frame is then removed for 
reading off the measure by means of an achromatic microscope, on the stage of 
which it is placed. One of the webs is brought to the intersection of cross- 
wires in the eye-piece of the microscope; and by turning a screw (the revolu- 
tions of which are counted), the frame travels before the microscope, and the 
other web is brought to the intersection of the cross-wires. The parts of a 
revolution are read off by a vernier from a large divided circle attached to the 
screw. The advantages arising from the peculiar construction of this micro- 
meter are the following: 1. Distances can be observed with great accuracy up 
to about one degree, and the angles of position also. 2. The webs, being in the 
same plane, are free from parallax, and are both equally distinct, however high 
the magnifying power may be. 5. The webs are also free from distortion and 
from colour. 4. A different magnifying power may be used on each of the 
objects; which may be advantageous in comparing a faint comet with a star. 

Tue AvurorA BoreaAuis.—M. Fournet has addressed a paper to the Academy 
of Sciences on the aurora borealis which excited such general attention about a 
month ago. His object is to compare the phenomena which accompanied it in 
different parts of Europe, on or about the 29th of August last, with those which 
were remarked during the fine aurora of the 17th November 1848. In the former 
case its influence would seem to have been felt several days before its apparition. 
Thus, on the 24th, a violent storm broke over Gritz, in Styria. On the foi- 
lowing night Port Louis, in the department of Morbihan, was visited by westerly 
winds, with thunder; while squalls were general on the French Atlantic coast. 
On the 25th strong winds from the S. and §.W. prevailed at Lyons, carrying 
with them the heavy clouds which were to close the hot season by their rains. 
Storms ravaged the Pyrenean regions of Miranda, Tarbes, Mont-de-Marsan, 
and Auch on the 26th. Onthe same day a water-spout from the S.W. spread 
devastation around St André (Eure). On the 27th the wind had subsided, but 
the rain fell in torrents at Lyons, and there was stormy weather at Bayonne, 
with lightning. On the 28th M. Fournet, being at Montrotier, near Lyons, was 
unable to take the bearings of certain peaks in the neighbourhood with his 
pocket compass, and in the evening the sky was charged with electricity. 
During the night there was a terrible hurricane at London, the lightning having 
the violet hue which characterised the north and north-west border of the 
aurora. Storms continued to rage on that and the following day in the region 
of the Pyrenees, at Luz and St. Sauveur. On the 29th there were sudden 
showers with long flashes of lightning near Lyons; there was a furious storm at 
Avignon; the first snows appeared on the Alps of the Grisons; and there was 
incessant lightning at Algiers. On the 30th it rained at Lyons; a northwester 
caused a hailstorm at Fécamp, the hailstones being of the size of hazel-nuts ; 
the 31st was squally ; and the 1st of September was ushered in at Ouistrehem 
(Calvados) with a furious sea. All these phenomena, it must be remarked, 
coincided with the effects of electricity remarked on the telegraphic lines, and 
which have already been described. Another circumstance of note was that the 
aurora seemed to shift its position in the direction of the wind, from west to east. 
Comparing all these phenomena with the aurora of November 17, 1848, i 
appears that on the day before the general direction of the wind was west, occa- 
sionally inclining south or north. On the 17th there was rather a calm, rain 
and snow, however, falling incessantly at Berlin. The 18th was about the same, 
but winds, generally blowing from the west, and squalls, commenced on the 19th 
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and 20th at Lyons, Havre, Margate, and Portsmouth. Violent storms raged in 
the Channel on the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd; also at Lyons, Cette, Montpellier, 
Toulon, and Marseilles. Moreover, a quantity of falling stars were observed on 
the 17th at Pisa and St. Laurent du Pont (Drome), and two fireballs were seen 
at Dole. At Paris M. Coulvier Gravier observed some falling stars on the 29th 
of August last. M. Fournier, after remarking on the coincidence of stormy 
weather with both auroras, concludes with an opinion that the falling stars 
move in the direction of the upper current of the atmosphere, and that the 
aurora borealis also seems to obey a similar impulse in moving from west to 
east. 

Survivors OF Frankuiy’s Companions —The Medical Times says: ‘‘ The 
news recently brought home as to the fate of Sir John Franklin shows very 
remarkably the fault committed by Government in neglecting to follow the 
advice of a well-known member of our profession, Dr. King. It is now known 
that Franklin’s ships were wrecked close to an island—King William’s Island— 
lying off the western land of North Somerset; and traces of the expedition have 
been found on the southern shore of this island, at Point Ogle, on the continent 
of America, and at Montreal Island, in the estuary of the Great Fish River. 
Now, in February 1845 Dr. King proposed to Lord Grey, then Colonial Secre- 
tary, to go by the Great Fish River to the western land of North Somerset to 
aid the Franklin expedition in its survey. Two years afterwards, when anxiety 
was felt for the fate of the expedition, Dr. King made his second offer to Lord 
Grey to go by the same route to the same coast to search for and assist the 
expedition in its difficulty. The letter making this offer was dated June 10, 
1847, and, curiously enough, it is now shown that Franklin died on the 11th of 
June, one day only after this letter was written, near the very spot which 


Dr. King proposed to explore. After Franklin’s death, it appears from 
the records found by Captain M‘Clintock, 105 survivors were on the 
road to the Great Fish River, in April 1848: so that had Dr. King's 


proposals of 1845 and 1847 been accepted, he must have met the party 
and rescued them. Year after year Dr. King reiterated his warnings 
and offers, and in 1856 memoralised the Admiralty to arrange a combined effort 
by sea and land, again directed to the precise spot where the remains of the 
expedition had been found. Had his offer been accepted, not only would our 
gallant countrymen have been rescued, but no necessity would have arisen for 
the expeditions of Ross, Richardson, Collinson, Austin, Penny, Belcher, or 
Kellett, at a Government expense of two millions; nor for the private expedi- 
tions under Ross, Kennedy, and M'‘Clintock, or the American efforts of De 
Haven and Kane. We do not mention this in any spirit of vain regret, but to 
point out that a summer land search up the Great Fish River would be devoid of 
danger, would be inexpensive, and might be successful in rescuing some of the 
105 survivors, all of whom can scarcely have perished in a country where there 
is plenty of game.” Captain M‘Clintock has been presented with a handsome 
gold chronometer by the officers and crew of the Fox, the companions of his 
labours in the Arctic regions. Thechronometer bears the following inscription : 
—‘* Presented to Captain F. L. M‘Clintock, R.N., by the officers and crew of 
the R.Y.S. exploring yacht Fox, as a token of their esteem and regard daring a 
service of two and a half years under his command in the Arctic Seas.” Signed 
by the whole of the officers and crew. 

PHOTOGRAPHY IN NatuRAL CoLtours.—From statements which have lately 
been published, it appears that the great problem of taking sun-pictures in 
natural colours has at length been solved. M. Becquerel, an eminent French 
chemist, has invented a process, of which the following description has appeared : 
—" He takes a well-polished silver plate, and after covering the back of it with 
varnish so as to leave the front surface alone exposed, he attaches it by copper 
hooks to the positive conductor of a voltaic battery of one or two cells; to the 
negative conductor of the battery is attached a piece of platinum. The plate of 
silver and the platinum are then plunged into a mixture of eight parts of water 
and one of hydrochloric acid. The electric current decomposes the acid, and 
causes a deposit of chlorine on the surface of the silver, while hydrogen is 
liberated at the negative pole. The chlorine gas unites with the silver, and 
forms a violet-tinted coating, which would become quite black if the operation 
were continued a sufficient length of time. This coating is tolerably sensitive to 
light when very thin, and in that condition produces the natural tints, although 
they are very weak. By increasing the thickness of the layer the tints become 
much brighter, but the sensitiveness diminishes. In order to ascertain exactly 
the amount of chlorine deposited on the silver plate, M. Becquerel introduces into 
the voltaic circuit an apparatus for the decomposition of water; and since chemi- 
cal decomposition is similar in quantity for each cell of a battery, by measuring 
the amount of bydrogen produced by this decomposition the quantity of 
chlorine liberated on the surface of the silver plate is easily arrived at. An 
idea of the extreme tenuity of this film may be obtained when we learn that 
with six or seven cubic centimetres of chlorine to the square decimétre, the 
layer of chloride of silver is only one-thousandth of a millemétre in thickness, 
equal to about 0:0004 of an inch. With a film of this thickness the best results 
are obtained. Before exposure to the spectrum the surface has a plain wood 
colour, but if it be heated to between 150 degrees or 200 degrees centigrade 
(300 degrees to 390 degrees Fahrenheit), it becomes rose-coloured on cooling. 
If, however, instead of raising the plate to a high temperature, it be inclosed 
within a copper box and gently warmed, say from 90 degrees to 95 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and maintained at this heat five or six days, or, better still, placed 
in a frame covered with a deep-red glass, and exposed to the sun's rays for from 
a quarter to half an hour, upon being submitted to the action of the prismatic 
spectrum the natural colours appear in all their beauty, and the green and 
yellow tints, which previously were obtained with difficulty, are now bright and 
clearly defined. Thus this great problem of photography is in a fair way of 
solution, and we may still hope to see not only the beautiful effects of light and 
shade which we now obtain, but combined therewith the brilliancy of Nature’s 
colouring.” 

NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF SocrAL Scrence.—A second 
prospectus, containing the order of proceedings and regulations for the third 
annual meeting of this Association, to be commenced at Bradford on the 10th 
inst., was completed on Saturday. On Monday, October 10, at half-past three 
o'clock p.m., there will be special service in the Bradford parish church. The 
sermon will be preached by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. At half- 
past 6 p.m. the council of the Association will meet in theirroom at St. George’s 
Hall. At half-past 7 a general meeting will be held in St. George’s Hall. The 
opening address will be delivered by the president of the Association, the Earl] 
of Shaftesbury. Lord Brougham and others will take part in the proceedings. 
Tuesday, Oct. 11, half-past 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., the president of the council, Lord 
Brougham, will deliver his annual address. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 
Wood will deliver his address on Jurisprudence. Both these addresses will be 
given in St. George’s Hall. The departments will then meet in their rooms, for 
papers and discussions. ‘Ihe International Association of Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures will meet in thejtheatre of the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute. At 
half-past 7 p.m. a soirée for members and associates at St. George's Hall; rooms 

will be appropriated for conversational meetings on special subjects. Wednesday, 
Oct. 12.—At half-past 10 a.m. the Right Hon. C. B. Adderley, M.P., will deliver 
in St. George’s Hall his address on Education. Half-past 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. the 











departments will meet in their rooms for papers and discussions. The Juris- 
prudence Department will take reports and papers relating to mercantile legis - 
lation, bankruptcy, and other subjects interesting to Chambers of Commerce. 
At half-past 7 p.m. a meeting of the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute will be held 
in St. George’s Hall; Lord Brougham will preside. A conversational meeting 
of delegates from Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies will also be held in 
the saloon of the hall. Thursday, Oct. 13.—At half-past 10 a.m. Mr. R. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., will deliver, in St. George’s Hal], his address on the 
Punishment and Prevention of Crime and the Reformation of Criminals. Half- 
past 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., the departments will meet in their rooms for papers and 
discussions. Half-past 7 p.m., a meeting of the working classes will be held in 
St. George’s Hall; the Mayor of Bradford will preside. Friday, Oct. 14.—At 
half-past 10 a.m. the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., will deliver, in St. George’s 
Hall, his address on Pablic Health. Half-past 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. the depart- 
ments will meet in their rooms for papers and discussions. The Social Economy 
Department will receive a report from the Trades’ Societies’ Committee, and 
papers will be taken and discussion held on this subject. At half-past 7 p.m. a 
soirée for members and associates, in St. George’s Hall. Saturday, Oct. 15.— 
At half-past 10 a.m., Sir James Kay Shuttleworth will deliver, in St. George’s 
Hall, his address on Social Economy; after which the concluding meeting of 
the members and associates will take place, and reports will be received 
and resolutions passed. Arrangements have been made for excursions to 
the Low Moor Ironworks and to Saltaire, the great spinning and manu- 
facturing establishments of Mr. Titus Salt, M.P. Other manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments will also be open to members and associates 
during their stay. The Bradford Exchange news-room, the Bradford Library, 
the Mechanics’ Institute news and reading rooms, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association news-room will also be free to members and associates. A 
large dining-hall has been erected, adjoining St. George’s Hall, for the conve- 
nience of visitors. The number of papers sent to Mr. Hastings, the general 
secretary of the association, with a view to their being read before the depart- 
ments, is about 250. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


Q UPFOLK ARCH.EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—This society held a meeting 
J at Framlingham on Friday, under the presidency of Lord Arthur Harvey. 
The members first met at Framlingham Castle, a large and somewhat perfect 
Norman building, where Mr. R. M. Phipson read a paper upon its history, eluci- 
dating his remarks with large plans of the castle in its past and present state. 
This remuant of antiquity appears to have been erected as early as Redwold, 


King of East Anglia, in 592, and afterwards, having been partially if not wholly 
destroyed in 1173, was rebuilt by Hugh Bigod, one of the Norman barons. 


Subsequently ‘* Bloody Mary” made it the rallying point for her friends pre- 
vious to ber obtaining the Crown, and upon her succession to the Crown gave it 
to John Howard, Duke of Norfolk, the descendants of whom sold it to Sir 
Robert Hitcham, who bequeathed it at his death to charitable purposes. The 
meeting, after visiting the castle, adjourned to the church, where Mr. Shawe 
Gowing read a paper on the edifice and the beautiful tombs of the Howards and 
the Earl of Surrey (the poet) which it contains; and, after visiting Dennington 
church, about three miles from Framlingham—a very beautiful structure—re- 
turned to Framlingham to dinner. In passing from Dennington to Framling- 
ham, the society visited Parham Hall, the ancient seat of the Willoughby de 
Eresbys, a fine old moated grange of the fifteenth century. The day was ex- 
ceedingly favourable, and the visitors appeared to enjoy themselves very much. 

Discovery oF A Crypr at CuristcHurcn, Hants.—It may be of interest 
to our readers to be acquainted with a curious discovery lately made at Christ- 
church, Hants. The noble priory church at that place ranks in size with the 
cathedrals of Glasgow and St. Patrick’s, while it exceeds those of Wales, 
Oxford, Bristol, Manchester, Bath, Ripon, and Carlisle. The nave and tran- 
septs were built by the architect of the nave of Durham, Bishop Flambard, 
while Dean of Twinebam. A crypt has long been known to exist under the 
south transept, but a similar building under the north wing has only recently 
been laid open, during the progress of the restoration set on foot by the energetic 
curate, the Rev Z. Nash, and conducted under the superintendence of the well- 
known architect, Mr. B. Ferrey, of London. The crypt is apsidal, measures 
30ft. by 12ft., and is 9ft. Tin. high. The vault is supported by two broad 
arches, resting on pilasters with rounded edges. At the east end the diagonal 
ribs spring from short pillars with simple bases and capitals. ‘The walls are 
seven feet thick, and pierced on the south and west by loops; the north-east 
splay having a stair-like graduation. On the south side are two ambries. In 
the east wall a door of a much later date, once fitted with folding doors, opens 
upon three steps, which are closed by a wall. It is not certain whether 
they led up into the yard or formed the approach to a secret locker 
ana re¢ eptacle for sacred vessels. 








The apse in the story above was shorn away 

to give place to two Decorated chapels built by the Montacutes, Earls of Salis- 
bury. But one remarkabie circumstance is connected with the opening of the 
erypt—the discovery of about 1500 human bones laid with great regularity and 
care, The crypt of the Lady Chapel at Hereford was designed to be a carnary ; 
and there were charnel-houses at Worcester and Norwich serving as similar 
repositories. Under the chancel of Hythe church, in Kent, there remains still 
a large collection of bones. In Switzerland “ ossuaires ” are found in the canton 
of Appenzel, and at Steinen is a bone-house attributed to the year 1111, a date 
contemporaneous with the probable period of the construction of the crypt of 
Christchurch. The Swiss bone-houses were the receptacles of skulls and bones, 
which, after a certain period, were disinterred to make room for other burials. 
The priory church has fallen, in the course of years, into a state of dilapidation 
which requires immediate attention. A committee has been formed to effect 
the necessary repairs, and, if supported by the inhabitants of the county and 
those interested in church architecture, to carry out a restoration not inferior to 
the works accomplished in the neighbouring minsters of Romsey, Sherbort 
and Wimborne. ‘The expenses are estimated at 5000/. in order to make drains, 
to repair the outer walls, roofs, buttresses, and windows, and to restore the 
carved stonework of the nave, aisles, transepts, and north porch. Such works 
in France are under the care of the Government; in this country they are 
dependent on the voluntary offerings of the people. 

Rr THE PLaGuE or Lonpon.—According to Ne 
few weeks since the workmen, in digging out the foundation on the east end of 
Three Nuns-court, by St. Michael’s Church, Aldgate, came to a considerable 
quantity—upwards of a cartload—‘of human skulls and bones, about seven feet 
from the surface. In some of the papers it has been conjectured that they 
formed part of the sweepings of some adjacent churchyard after the Fire of 
London. This was more likely the great pit, or ‘* dreadful gulf,” as De Foe 
calls it, provided for the parishes of Aldgate and Whitechapel, which, during a 
fortnight after it was opened, had thrown into it 1114 bodies, when they were 
obliged to fill it up. De Foe adds: “ I doubt not but there may be some ancient 
persons alive in the parish who are better able to show in what part of the 
churchyard the pit lay than [ can; the mark of it also was many years 
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to be seen in the churchyard, or the surface lying in length, parallel 
with the passage which goes by the west wall of the churchyard out of Hounds- 
ditch, and turns again into Whitechapel, coming out near the Three Nuns 
Ino.” 

TWEEDSIDE PHysICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SocieTy.—At the last quarterly 
meeting of this society, the chair was taken by Sir G. H. S. Douglas, Bart. 
Several valuable donations were made, among others one by Lady Pirie, of the 
skeleton head of one of the sacred bulls from the Serapeum, near Memphis. 
These bulls were sacred to Apis, and at theirdeath were embalmed. The head 
is supposed to be more than 4000 years old, and was exhumed from the mummy 
pit under the personal superintendence of the donor. 

Roman ANTIQUITIES.—During the past week, says the Cumberland Pacquet, 
some of the workmen employed on the Eden Valley Railway, at Kirkbythore, 
discovered a number of Roman remains, among which were several vases con- 
taining bones and ashes, which, upon being exposed to the air, crumbled to pieces. 
A beautiful specimen of sculpture, in a high state of preservation, of a horse 
and rider, said to be about seven feet in height, but wanting a portion of the 
horse’s legs, was also found. After being exhibited during the day to the 
curious, it was privately conveyed away in the evening, and, although inquiry 
has been made amongst the workmen, no one will own a knowledge of its pre- 
sent whereabouts. 

THe Lonpon AND MippLEsex ArcH£OLOGIcAL Sociery.—This society 
met at Harrow-on-the-Hill, on Thursday, the 6th inst, The members and 
visitors assembled in the speech-room of the school, and repaired to inspect the 
parish church and other objects of interest in the vicinity. The day being the 
anniversary of the founder, the bells rang, and the students celebrated the event 
by aholiday. A collection of antiquities was displayed in the statute-room. 
Among these were Saxon crosses and ornaments found among recent excavations 
in London, ancient Roman fibulz and hair-pins, tilesjfrom the old Temple Church, 
coins in gold, silver and copper, specimens of Samian ware, molten nails from 
the great fire of London, Captain Cook’s tea-kettle, ancient black-letter grants 
and other documents, all tending to throw light upon the history of forgotten 
ages. Some curious volumes were also exhibited—one the EIKQN BAXIAIKH, 
a pocket manual of Charles II., bearing on the outside the cypher “C. R.,” 
surmounted with a crown, and beneath a death’s head. This curious volume, 
which was printed by R. Royston, of Ivy-lane, in 1649, contains an emblema- 
tical portrait of Charles I., and a portrait of the Prince of Wales in his nine- 
teenth year. It is said to have been the constant companion of the “ merry 
monarch.” The title-page bears the following quaint inscription: ‘‘ The por- 
traiture of his sacred Majesty in his solitudes and soufferings, with the papers 
which passed at Newcastle betwixt his Majesty and Mr. Alexander Henderson 
concerning Church government, A.p. 1645; also prayers used in the time of his 
restraint.” The church at Harrow contains a few fine monumental brasses, which 
escaped the zeal of the Puritans. Tracings of these, many evidently of Flemish 
origin, and dating from the thirteenth century, were exhibited. The church 
itself, which was restored about ten years since, under the direction of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, is a fine building in the early Gothic style. The pews erected 
subsequent to the Reformation were removed at the restoration, and oak benches 
substituted. In the course of removal some fine brasses were found, which are 
now converted into mural entablatures. The ancient door of the church, with a 
huge box lock, three feet long, is still preserved in the north porch. The 
members having examined the fourth-form room, containing the signatures of 
Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Spencer Percival, and 
others whose names have become famous, assembled in the speech-room, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Mr. Cunningham, vicar of Harrow, when the busi- 
ness of the meeting was proceeded with. The chairman, on the part of the 
inhabitants of Harrow, welcomed the association to its classic precincts, and 
remarked that when he was invited to enrol himself as an associate, he not only 
gave his ready consent, but offered himself as an archeological specimen, being 
the oldest man in the parish. Mr. Henry W. Sass, the honorary secretary, having 
read the minutes of the last meeting, and letters of apology from Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, Lord Londesborough, Lord Northwick, and others unable to attend, 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo gave an archeological and historical notice of Harrow. 
A paper by Mr. Niblet on the ancient monumental brasses in the parish church 
was next read, and at the conclusion attention was called to the chalice from 
which Archbishop Laud received the Holy Sacrament on the evening prior to 
his execution. The cup, which is elaborately wrought in ivory, and with the 
cover stands twenty-four inches high, was given by the Archbishop to his chap- 
lain Hearn. This gentleman’s daughter married the page of Master Wemley, 
by whom it came into possession of the Young family, its present owners. 
Archbishop Laud immediately previous to his execution also presented some 
gold coins to the son of Hearn. These were afterwards made into a medal com- 
memorative of the faith of the deceased prelate, but in the fulness of time found 
their way, like other relics of the kind, into the melting pot. The formal busi- 
ness having been concluded, the associates and their friends visited the ceme- 
tery, the “Byron Tomb,” as it is called, and other memorials of the poet. 
Among the relics shown at Harrow, and carefully preserved, is a piece of the 
panel of the pew in which Byron used to sit, with his name inscribed in pencil— 
‘* Byron”—and a brick (in a glass case) with the letters ‘‘R. Peel” engraved 
with a penknife. The baptismal font, of Purbeck marble, was likewise shown, 
en attention as a curious illustration of the sculpture of the twelfth 
century. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
MHE RADCLIFFE LIBRARIAN has given notice that the Radcliffe Library 

_ will in future be open every Wednesday evening, at 7 o'clock, until further 
notice. 

In a convocation held on Friday, the 7th inst., the Rev. the Master of Pem- 
broke College was re-appointed Vice-chancellor for the ensuing year. 

A testimonial to Mr. Pitman, the inventor of phonography, is announced, 
a committee having been formed, of which Sir Walter Trevelyan is chair- 
man. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who, with her husband, has been residing in 
London for the past three months, is about to proceed to Switzerland, where she 
will remain during the winter with her daughter ; her husband, Professor Stowe, 
returning to America forthwith. 

In anticipation of the probable increase of Winchester school, owing to the 
eight annual scholarships of New College, Oxford, being thrown open to the 
commoners, the authorities have sanctioned the opening of private houses on a 
similar plan to that pursued at Eton, Harrow, and Rugby. The Rev. H. J. 
Wickham, Fellow of New College, and for eight vears tutor in the Head Mas- 
ter’s house, is authorised to receive applications at Chomorke House, St. Thomas- 
street, Winchester. 

A correspondent of the Standard, correcting a misstatement made by some of 
our weekly contemporaries, says: “Several of your weekly contemporaries 
(among others the Leader and the Examiner), in alluding to the rigours of the 
press régime in France, instance the case of the Bon Sens of Annecy, which 














appeared with a blank space, from whence an obnoxious article had been struck 
out by the censorship. Now, the French Government have quite enough to 
answer for in this respect without being made the scape-goat for the aberrations 
of the Piedmontese authorities, whose conduct towards the press is worthy of 
the worst days of Austrian repression. Annecy is in Savoy.” 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian says: ‘“ Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, at once the most industrious of post-office officials and the 
most prolific of novelists, is about to turn to account a tour of post-office duty 
among the West India Islands, by the publiccation of his travels and observa- 
tions in the Spanish Main. Mr. Trollope is a master in the art of killing two 
birds with one stone. He writes much of his novels on board the steamer, 
while engaged, as he has been for some time past, in visiting our over-sea post- 
office establishments. Thus he works up his experience of life aboard ship into 
the novel of the moment, as we may see in ‘The Bertrams,’ where his Penin- 
sular and Oriental voyage out to Egypt has supplied him with a batch of 
characters and nearly a volume of incident.” 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge has laid before the 
members of the Senate the following memorial, signed by masters of schools and 
other persons engaged in tuition :—‘‘ We, the undersigned, desire to express our 
gratitude to the Reverend the Vice-Chancellor and the Senate of the University 
of Cambridge, for their endeavours to improve general education by establishing 
examinations for those who are not members of the University. We believe, 
however, that the present system under which examinations take place, both in 
June and December in each year, by Oxford and Cambridge respectively, is 
calculated to diminish the interest of the public at large, to interfere with the 
regular routine of school-instruction, and to increase unnecessarily the labour 
and expense both of the local committees and of the examining boards. We 
know, also, that many in each district are desirous of maintaining their con- 
nection with both Universities, and that it would be repugnant to their feelings 
to select between the two, and exclude either, which seems the only practicable 
mode of obviating this difficulty. We therefore beg respectfully to suggest the 
desirability of an arrangement between the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, so that there may be only one examination annually at each centre; and 
we shall feel grateful if steps are taken to consider the expediency and practica- 
bility of this recommendation.” 

The opening lecture for the Winter Session of University College was 
opened by Professor Newman on Wednesday, on the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
The professor sketched the progress of philosophy and science in ancient Greece 
and through the Roman Empire, tracing the advance of learning and philosophy 
from Socrates and Plato to Cicero. Mathematics culminated into the wonders 
of astronomical science at Alexandria, and gave the Romans greater advan- 
tages than ever fell to the Greeks. |The connection between astronomy and 
religion was then traced, and the lecturer came to the decay of arts and 
arms in Greece. Generalising upon his subject, the professor pointed out 
that it was not by the exclusive cultivation of one science that the mind is best 
educated. We need the cultivation of numerous branches to ensure the due 
cultivation of the mind. After the overthrow of the Roman Empire education 
fell into neglect ; but with the rise of the baronial and aristocratic power a 
superior training was required. Here the professor pointed out the assistance to 
mental education derived from physical training. In conclusion, the professor 
pressed upon all young men studying for professions not to be contented with 
the mere requirements of the individual pursuit alone, but by strenuous culti- 
vation to strengthen all their mental powers. A man of more learning than 
sense is like a general at Balaklava starving his troops for want of knowledge 
how to get at the stores which are within his reach. The object of the student 
should be to attain the power of arrangement and a sound judgment, by which 
to bring as it were into a focus all points of value. Variety of thought and 
versatility are best attained by broad and liberal culture; and there is a danger 
of beginning purely professional study at too early a period. A really liberal 
education makes the man a better citizen, and enables him to sympathise with 
all science and to gain knowledge from every source. 

On Tuesday evening the first of a series of lectures on “‘ Social Science as 
branch of School Instruction ” was delivered by Mr. W. Ellis, by order of the 
Committee of the Council of Education, at the Kensington Museum, to a large 
audience. The lecturer said that the most mistaken notions were afloat con- 
cerning the duties of schoolmasters. Parents knew not what they would have 
their children become, and from prejadice and force of habit they often required 
schoolmasters to do things which ought not to be done. The influence of such 
mistaken notions upon the rising generation, and through them upon future 
generations, must be most pernicious, if proper steps be not taken to correct 
them. Of late years there had been considerable progress made as well in pro- 
fessional as in industrial pursuits, in which progress the schoolmaster’s profes- 
sion had also shared; but the schoolmaster should take the lead, and he should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the conditions on which he must depend for suc- 
cess. In every profession the qualifications requisite to insure progress were, an 
aptitude in applying the knowledge which had been acquired, and a readiness 
in mastering and contriving to apply each addition to previous knowledge as 
fast as it was contributed. Great as our progress had been, it might have been 
greater if knowledge and the aptitude for its application had been greater too. 
The lecturer then went on to point out the importance to society that the school- 
master should be capable of exercising his functions in a competent manner, and 
how desirable it was that he should be able to inculcate those principles of 
hygiene upon which the health of the community depends. It is undeniable 
that our progress in knowledge had been one of the causes of our progress in 
wealth and numbers. An ignorant man among us was an inevitable nuisance, 
for he must be maintained wholly or in part by the rest of the community. 
Twenty millions of ignorant persons could not be maintained in Great Britain ; 
and if this were so, then a wrong was done whenever a child was allowed to 
grow up an ignorant man. 

Mr. Bentley’s literary announcements for the season include “ Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, from the Mission of Augustine to the death of 
Howley,” by Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester; ‘“ The Diaries and Correspondence 
of the Hon. George Rose,” with original letters of Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, 
Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Wilberfcrce, Lord Eldon, Mr. Perceval, Lord Sidmouth, 
Lord Bathurst, with a correspondence with Lady Hamilton respecting Nelson 
and his daughter, edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt: “Say and 
Seal,” by the author of “‘ Queechy,” &c.; ‘‘ Memoirsof the Lifeand Writings of the 
Right Rev. Richard Hurd, D.D., Bishop of Worcester,” by the Rev. F. Kilvert, 
M.A.; “ The English Satiriste,” with a Preliminary Essay on Satire; “ The 
Autobiography of a Seaman,” by Thomas, Earl of Dundonald; “ Lives of the 
Princes of Wales,” by Dr. Doran; ‘“‘ Anecdote Biography,” by John Timbs; 
the third volume of M. Guizot’s “ Memoirs of my own Time”; the third and 
concluding volume of “‘ The Life of Charles James Fox,” by the Right Hon. Lora 
John Russell, M.P. ; “* The Court of England under the Reign of George III.,” by 
J.Heneage Jesse ; Erin-go-Bragh ; or, Irish Life Tales,” by W. Hamilton Maxwell ; 
‘* Women Artists in all Ages and Countries,” by Mrs. E. F. Ellet;” ‘‘ History 
of the Governors-General of India,” by John William Kaye; ‘‘Jean and 
Nicolette,” by the Author of ‘The Mill in the Valley ;” “ London and Paris, 
Social and Religious;” ‘‘ Shakespeare Papers; or, Pictures Grave and Gay,” by 
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the late Dr. Maginn (reprinted from Bentley's Miscellany); ‘“‘ The Life of Oliver 
Cromwell,” by M. Guizot; “The Tipperary‘ Ballads,” by the members of 
Tipperary Hall; a new edition of “ Anecdotes of London,” by J. H. Jesse ; 
“ History of English Literature, Critical and Anecdotical ;” “‘ Lives of the Italian 
Poets,” by Dr. Stebbing; “‘The Streets of London,” by 2 Me Smith ; “The 
Prose and the Poetry of the Battle of Bosworth,” by J. H. Jesse; ‘‘ History of 
the Inventions of the Last Half-Century ;” and ‘The Bye-Lanes and Downs of 
England,” by Sylvanus. ‘ 

We have received Messrs. Longman and Co.’s Quarterly List of works pre- 
paring for publication. It contains Palleske’s ‘‘ Life of Schiller,” translated by 
Lady Wallace; the third and fourth volumes of Capt. Brialmont’s “ Life of the 
Duke of Wellington,” translated by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. ; Moore’s - Lalla 
Rookh,” illustrated by John Tenniel ; Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with a 
preface by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, and steel and wood engravings after 
designs by Charles Bennet ; “ Jacob Catz and R. Farlie’s Book of Emblems,” 
with illustrations freely rendered from designs found in the works of Catz and 
Farlie by John Leighton, F.S.A., and engraved under his superintendence ; a 
new edition of ‘Italy in the Nineteenth Century,” by the Right Hon. James 
Whiteside, M.P.; Vol. II. of “ The History of France,” by Eyre Evans Crowe ; 
“The Sea and its Living Wonders,” by Dr. George Hartwig; a “ History of 
Constitutional and Legislative Progress in England, since the Accession of 
George III.,” by Thomas Erskine May; the Abbé Domenech’s ‘ Seven 
Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America;” ‘Travels in 
Peru and Mexico,” by S. 8S. Hill, Esq.; Vol. VII. of the Works of Lord 
Bacon, collected and edited by J. Spedding, M.A., R. L. Ellis, M.A., and D. D. 
Heath, Esq. ; an improved edition of M‘Culloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary ;” 
a new edition of Dr. Ure’s “‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,” by Henry Watts, B.A., 
F.C.S.; an entirely new edition of Ure’s ‘Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Mines,” edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S., assisted by some of the first 
scientific men of theday; ‘‘The History of Our Lord,” by Mrs. Jameson, forming 
the fourth series of ‘* Sacred and Legendary Art,”and completing the work ; “‘ The 
Chemistry of the Sea Shore,” by the author of ‘‘ The Chemistry of Creation ;” 
“ Anecdotes in Natural History,” by the Rev, F. O. Morris, B.A.; ‘A Natural 
History of British Moths,” by the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A.; ‘“‘ Contributions to 
Mental Philosophy,” by Immanuel Hermann Fichte, translated and edited by 
J.D. Morell, M.A.; “The Great Pyramid; Why was it built? and Who built 
it?” by John Taylor, author of “Junius Identified ’’; Vols. IV. to V. of Baron 
Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s Place in Universal History”; ‘“‘Le Début dans I'Etude dela 
Langue Francaise; or, First Lessons in Pronouncing, Reading, and Construing 
French,” by H. Tarver, Esq., Professor of French at Eton; “A Manual of 
Diet,” by Witliam Brinton, M.D. ; a third edition of “‘ Astro-Theology,” by the 
Rev. Henry Moseley, M.A.; Vol. II. of a new edition of Horne’s 
“ Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
edited by the Rev. John Eyre; “Critical Annotations, Additional and Sup- 
plementary, on the New Testament,” being a supplemental volume to the 
“Greek Testament with English Notes,” by the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, 
D.D.; a cheap edition of Sir John Eardley Wilmot’s ‘Analytical Revi- 
sion of Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills from 1811 to the Present Time”; 
‘A Glossary of Rocks,” by H. W. Bristow, F.G.S.; ‘A Glossary of Minera- 
logy,” by H. W. Bristow, F.G.S.; “The Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and 
Treatment of the Teeth,” by Professor J. Bell and S. J. A. Salter, F.L.S. ; 
“ Registration of Title to Land,” by Robert Wilson ; ‘‘ Handbook of Dairy 
Husbandry,” by John Chalmers Morton; ‘‘ An Elementary Treatise on Loga- 
rithms,” by the Rev. W. H. Johnstone, M.A.; ‘The Hindustani Primer, in the 
Anglo-Indian Orthography,” by Professor Monier Williams ; ‘‘ Ancient History 
of Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, for the use of Young Persons,” by the Author of 
“Amy Herbert;” ‘Contes Faciles,” by the same Author; “First Steps in 
Physiology for Beginners,” by John Marshall, F.R.C.S.; “Physiology for 
Schools and Self-Instruction,” by the same; ‘“‘ An Elementary Praxis of Greek 
Composition,” by the Rev. J. R. Major, D.D.; “ Manual of General History, 
for the use of Schools,” translated from the Noorthey Course by Professor Henry 
Attwell, K.0.C., M.C.P. 

The Dumfries Standard says that Mr. Carlyle has had a lengthened sojourn 
in Scotland during part of the summer and autumn, closing with a visit to his 
relatives at Dumfries and Cummertrees. He is now off to Chelsea to resume his 
labours on the new volume of Frederick the Great. Whilst at Dumfries Mr. 
Carlyle seemed to be in the best of health. ; 

At the late meeting of the British Association, papers were contributed to 
the Chemical Section by four young men who attend the evening class of Prac- 
tical Chemistry in the Museum of Irish Industry, This is a very encouraging 
fact for the friends of adult education ; it shows how much may be accomplished 
when the efforts young men make in the way of self-improvement are only pro- 
perly directed. 4 

The Dundee Advertiser states that the Queen has been graciously pleased to 
accept of a copy of Dr. Dick’s ‘‘ Christian Philosopher,” in accordance with a 
desire expressed by Dr. Dick on his death-bed. At the same time Mrs. Dick 
sent to the Prince Consort a copy of Dr. Dick's “ Celestial Scenery,” which was 
also graciously received by the Prince. The following is an extract from the 
letter acknowledging receipt of the volumes, dated at Balmoral, 21st Sept. 
1859: “May I request that you will have the goodness to assure Mrs. Dick 
that the Queen felt very strongly the remembrance of her by Dr. Dick at 
such atime, and that the Prince Consort was not less sensible of Mrs. Dick’s 
kind wish to send her husband’s work to him.” 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh Town Couneil, held on Tuesday, the Lord 
Provost, amid the applause of his colleagues, read the following letter, which 
he had received from Sir David Brewster :—'‘ My dear Lord Provost,—Having 
had an opportunity of consulting friends on whose judgment I rely, and espe- 
cially one of the most distinguished living ornaments of the University of 
Edinburgh, I feel it my duty to accept of the Principal’s Chair which the Town 
Council has so unanimously offered. May I again request that your lordship 
will accept for yourself, and offer to the other members of the Council, my 
warmest acknowledgments for the honour they have done me, and for the confi- 
dence which they have placed in me.—I have the honour to be, my dear Lord 
Provost, ever most faithfully yours, Davip BREWSTER.’ 

The North British Daily Mail announces the advent of the history of the 
Screw-propeller, from the competent hands of Mr. Robert Wilson, the acting 
partner of James Nasmyth, Esq., the inventor of the steam hammer. Mr. 
Wilson, it is stated, can prove by documentary evidence, in the shape of official 
reports, that, backed by the Society of Arts, the Highland Society, and many 
noblemen and gentlemen, he used the most strenuous endeavours to get the 
screw introduced into the navy many years before Mr. Smith’s patent, but that 
it was officially rejected by the Admiralty, on the ground that side paddles were 
preferable to the screw; and so confident were their Lordships of this, that they 
did not give the propellers which were sent to them even a trial, although they 
had been tested and found eminently successful in Leith Roads during a heavy 
sea, and in presence of a committee of the Society of Arts. One of Mr. Wilson’s 
early models is at present in the possession of Captain Hunter, of Thurston, an 
extensive landed proprietor in East Lothian. 








The American papers state that Henry C. Carey has been received with | Which you are invest 


great distinction at Stockholm, where his “ Letters to the President” and 
* Principles of Social Science” are being translated. At Helsingfors, Upsal, 
Copenhagen, and Gottenburg, he was also received with enthusiasm. 

The New York Observer says that the publishing house of Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson, and Co., of Boston, has suspended paymentin Boston. Within afew 
months both Mr. Phillips and Mr. Sampson have died, and the whole active 
responsibility of the firm fell upon the junior partner, Mr. Perkins. 

An American paper says that private letters from Tuscany mention the 
alarming illness of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the English poetess. She went 
to Italy during the war, from her deep interest in the cause of Italian indepen- 
dence, and her disappointment at the peace greatly aggravated her previous 
illness. She is now declared out of danger. 

The Boston Courier publishes the following letter, which Lieut.-Col. John S. 
Foster, of the Lecture Committee of the Mercantile Library Association, has 
received from Mr. Charles Dickens: “ Gad’s Hill-place, Hingham, by Roches- 
ter, Kent, Wednesday night, 7th September, 1859.—Dear Sir,—I beg to assure 
you, in reply to your obliging letter, that you are misinformed, and that I have 
no intention of visiting America in the ensuing autumn.—Faithfully yours, 
CHAR Es DICKENS.” . 

A correspondent of the New Yerk Evening Post gives the following minute 
account of a literary lady whose popularity has very much increased of late in 
this country: ‘* Miss Muloch sustains the impression you derive from her books 
—modest, sensible, sincere.” She is tall, slender, with fine blue eyes, light 
brown hair, clear English complexion, and a face lighted up by sensibility. 
There is nothing of the strong-minded air about her, that undefinable, unmis- 
takable disease with which so many literary ladies are afflicted. She is femi- 
nine, as God meant woman to be, and has ‘a soft, low voice, which is a very 
pleasant thing.’ She was enjoying a common cane-backed Yankee rocking- 
chair, which a friend had sent her. You can have no idea how suggestive of 
home a rocking-chair becomes to a wandering Yankee—it is an epitome of New 
England—an oasis of comfort in the midst of a desert of four-legged, stiff, un- 
restful abominations ; the rocking-chair was a bond of sympathy at once, She 
asked many questions concerning America, and expressed a warm desire to visit 
it—a wish, I trust, some day to be accomplished. She had a hearty laugh at 
She idea of having been personified in New York for so many months.” 

MM. Amyot et Cie., of Paris, announce a volume entitled “La Loi de 
Lynch ” (Lynch Law), by M. Gustave Aymard. 

It is said that M. Victor Hugo’s new poem, “ La Légende des Siécles,” has 
made such an impression on the public, that more than 3000 copies of it were 
sold in ten days. 

MM. Garnier fréres have published a history of the late Italian war, entitled 
“L'Italie Confédérée.” It contains the plan of campaign said to have been 
drawn up by Napoleon III. during his stay at Alessandria. 

Mme. Lenormand’s ‘“‘ Souvenirs et Correspondances tirés des Papiers de 
Madam Recamier ” have created quite a literary furore in Paris. Full of anecdote 
and reminiscences of this charming lady, who knew how to be attractive without 
being vicious, and in the midst of a kind of moral sink preserved a snowy purity 
that nothing could ever sully, this volume is the most readable that can be 
imagined. 

The Bishop of Orleans having attacked M. Edmond About a propos of his 
book, “ La Question Romaine,” the author has administered the following 
response to the prelate in the columns of the Opinion Nationale :—“‘ Schlitten- 
bach, Oct. 8.—Monseigneur,—I am living with my mother in a retired cottage 
in the department of the Bas Rhin. No scandalous journals penetrate into our 
retreat. Consequently, I do not see the Figaro or the Univers, or the 
political mandements of the bishops. But an inhabitant of Saverne, who takes 
an interest in me, and does not like to see me insulted, yesterday sent me a copy 
of your pamphlet. You, Monseigneur, are a Liberal. You formerly defended 
freedom of instruction, or, at any rate, what the French clergy call by that 
name. You tolerate the classic authors, and you have a little seminary of your 
own in which you have Greek tragedies played. You opposed M. Veuillot 
with a courage not commonly found among men of your cloth, and you only 
bowed to that great genius when the Pope took his part against you. You now, 
Monseigneur, defend the liberty of the Press—nay, more, you boldly and openly 
practise it, with that manly pride which is fostered in heroes of the long robe by 
the certainty of impunity. In former days a mandate was a little episcopal 


gazette, treating of eggs, butter, and cheese, and other comesti- 
bles lawful to be eaten in Lent. You have transformed the man- 
date into a political journal, and you evade the stamp-duty and 


the caution money to which ordinary journals are subjected. Secured by your 
sacred character against the rigours of the correctional police, you declare war 
upon your former Sovereign and our faithful ally the King of Sardinia. You 
make no account of the Government which found you a Savoyard and made you 
a Frenchman, from a priest turned you to a bishop, and now pays you a salary 
for your services. You post your diatribes upon walls belonging to the State; 
you cause them to be read from the pulpit by public functionaries receiving 
State pay; and the Prince who has just granted an amnesty to his political 
enemies deigns to allow your small insurrection to enjoy an apparent triumph. 
There are two good reasons why you should have kept silence—since you were 
born under the sceptre of the King of Sardinia, and you are now living in the 
French Empire. Is jt conceivable that your ecclesiastical habit can have 
enfranchised you from the allegiance due to both your legitimate Sovereigns, 
and made you the subject of a petty foreign Prince? Do not suppose, Mon- 
seigneur, that any personal rancour prompts these observations. You have ill- 
treated me, it is true, but in such good company that I am only too much 
honoured by your attacks. I shall be most happy to remain to the end of my 
days in the category in which you have classed me by the side of the King of Sar- 
dinia and the glorious chiefs of the Italian revolution. I even confess, between 
ourselves, that I did not think my advocacy of the cause of an oppressed people 
was worthy of such a glorious recompense. Perhaps you would have done 
better to have spoken in more courteous terms of a literary man and a gentle- 
man. For only to suppose sucha misfortune as that fifteen or twenty years 
hence you should find me on the next bench to you in the French Academy, you 
would be forced either to leave your seat, or admit that you had gone a little 
too far. But religious polemics have their peculiar customs. The instruments 
of torture which religion no longer dares to use in practice, it imports, as far as 
practicable, into its language. The sacred fire of the Inquisition now burns only 
in the eloquence of men. I was made to feel it in the first mandate—I mean the 
first article—of your new friend, M. Veuillot. When I was told that this Pere 
Duchesne of the Church: had declared war upon me, I expected to have some 
formidable arguments to meet. I buckled on my best logical and historical 
armour. How simple was I! M. Veuillot merely insulted me as you have 
done, Monseigneur, and he denounced my book to the police. For it is easier 
to ruin an editor than to ruin an argument; there is no reply so irrefutable as a 
seizure. According to law I might, Monseigneur, require you to insert this, my 
answer, in your next number—I mean your next mandate, But I will not be 
too exacting ; I am satisfied with being in the right. I respectfully kiss your 
pastoral ring, and humbly bow, Monseigneur, to the sacred character with 
ted.—EpmunpD ABouT.” 
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M. Joseph Garnier, of the publishing firm Garnier + thoes, hes published a 
volume entitled “ Du Principe de la Population.” 

A new paper is to appear at St. Petersburg on the 10th of October, entitled 
La Gazette du Nord. 

A posthumous work, by the Baron von Hormaye, on the relations between 
the Emperor Francis II. of Austria and the late Prince Metternich, has appeared 


at Berlin. 
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OBITUARY. 


Busu, George, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages at the University of 
New York, and one of the most prominent expositors of the Swedenborgian 
tenets in America, died lately at Rochester, in the 64th year of his age. He was 
born at Norwich, Vermont, on June 12th, 1796. At eighteen he entered Dart- 
mouth College, and after studied theology at the Princeton Th: ological Semin 
After a short missionary tour West, he was chosen pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church in Indianapolis, Indiana. He returned to New York afew years after 
and in 1831 was elected Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the Uni- 
versity of this city. From this time Mr. Bush began to ibe known as an author. 
He had already w yritten a popular “ Life of Mohammed” for * Hi: arper’s Family 
Library.’’ His most important work is a series of Commentaries, in seven volumes, 
on the Old Testament. At a late period of his life, Mr. Bush embraced the 
doctrines of Swedenborg. He officiated as pastor of the New Jerusalem Church 
New York, and edited at the same time the New York Church Repository. He 
,~ contributed largely to the stock of polemic essays, and wrote for the Eveniny 

ost, 

M‘DermotTT, Robert, M.D., an eminent Dublin physician. The Dublin Aveniny 

Post says that Dr. M‘Dermott was beloved by all who knew him, as a good friend 
and an amiable and accomplished gentleman ; and, although a very young n 
he enjoyed the confidence of his profession and had acquired a very exten 
medical practice. As a sound practical physician he was justly esteemed, and 
a lecturer he had, in his capacity of Professor of Materia Medica to the Catholic 
University, already obtained a great reputation. An able classical scholar, his 
college course was most distinguished; he gained the Berkeley Gold Medal in 
Greek, a Classical Moderatorship, and other collegiate honours. 

STEPHENSON, Robert, the celebrated engineer, died on Wednesday, the 12th instant 
at his house in Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, in his fifty-sixth year. An account 
of his career will be fonnd els ewhere. 
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| scientific, agricultural, avd aimed 


he will endeavour to add somewhat to the stores of natural 
science. 

Equally in a social and_ internation 
man's sense, are we gratified that } 
the mission which THE FIELD prop« 
danghters on the other side of * th 
been systematically caric 
as systematically burlesqued, by Eng 
Bull respects Jonathan, and he shows th 
way except in the books which English ¢ 
to show the degeneracy of his distant o ng. An English 
country gentleman will look at America and the Americans 
from a point of view altogether different from that taken by a 
Dickens, a Trollope, and other professional writers. It will 
be a novelty alike to readers at home and to readers in Ame- 
rica, andthe country gentlemen of England will be glad to 
receive from one of themselves, especially from so keen an 
observer and so graphic a sketcher of nature as Mr Berkeley, 
a faithful narrative of country sports and country life as they 
exist in the United States. it will be Mr Berkeley's effort to 
see and know the American in his home, in his farm, at his 
country seat, in the forest, on the pra and among the 
Indians outside that civilisation which has become a world’s 
wonder and a world’s envy. 

That Mr Berkeley will be cordially received by our brethren 
across the Atlantic, we have already a ump e assurance. As a 
distinguished member of a great and ancient English family— 
as the chosen embodiment and representative of English sport 
and sportsmen—and as a friend and constant contri butor to 
THE Lp, the journal of English sports and pastimes—Mr 
Berkeley inthe United States will, we know, be heartily wel- 
comed and fully appreciated. 

The announcement of this visit and its purpose has been 
communicated to the people of the United States in the fol- 
lowing note addressed to their leading public journals: 

Beacon Lodge, C hris 
Permit me, through the 
few words to my brother sportsmen in the United States. 

An opportunity which I have often 1 ed for has been afforded me 
of paying a visit to New York, start rom Liverpool, for the express 
purpose of fraternising with the disc f St. Hubert, shaking bands 
with my Transatlantic brethren, an h the advice of my brothe 
sportsmen, proceeding through a portion “of the cultivated country to 
the magnificent prairies, gathering the way all infermation— 
—that it is possible for me to 
collect. My stay in the United States must of necessity be limited, 
but, under the blessing of Heaven, I hope, ere my return to spend my 
Chrisimas in England, to have achieved and learnt enough to enable 
me to tell my countrymen a tale, and to point out to them the route 
and the outlay required, for ethers, in future times, to follow my ex- 
ample. (My narrative, I need hardly add, will appear in the columns 
of the London FIELD. ) 

I shall bring with me some of my hounds and dogs, the faithful com- 
panions of my leisure hours, and throw mvself on that kindness 
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which, from my experience of the American character in other climes, 

I am convinced was never by a stranger sought in vain, 

arrive at New York on or about the 3rd of September. 

nt humble servant. 
GRANTLEY F, BERKELEY, 


I expect to 


Your oeedie 
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and General Practitioner. By THOMAS HUNT, Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin. This editi 

has been carefully r d by the Author, and contains two 
additional chapters—* On the Vegetable Parasites of th 
Human Skin,”’ and “On the Doc rine of Metastasi 
Loudon: T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 
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B ENSON’S WATCHES. 
‘~Morning Post. 


“Perfection of mechanism.’ 
101 ue peal le hes 4 re 100 guineas. 






2 to 50 guineas. 
33 and 34, Ludgate- “hill, “London, | E.C 


> OOKBIN DING.— BOOKBINDING 
) Executed in the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, 
ROLIER, and ILLUMINATED—in every style of su- 
perior finish, by English and Foreign workmen.—JOSEPH 








ZAEHNSDORPF, English and Foreign Bookbinder, 30, 
s-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
FROM F TRE. — ~ The 


PROTEC TION 

*Panklibanon Registered Safety Fireguard” is inva- 
as a pertect preventive of accident, and in no degree 
s the radiation of heat. No fire should be without one, 
from 10s. 6d.—Sold only at the PANKLIBANON, 56, 
Ibaker-street, Portman-square, W. 


TI\HOS. PHILLIPS, Patentee and Manu- 








facturer of all kinds of APPARATUS for COOKING, 
HEATING CONSERVATORIES, BATHS, PUBLIC 
BULLDINGS, &c., by GAS.—Engineer, 55, Skinner-street 
Snow-hill Gas-fitter by appointment to her Majesty’s Go- | 





and many of the Steam and hot-water 


n 
ill its branches. 


th JUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY (Incorporated by Roval Charter, 1847). 

L E 3 RS of CREDIT and BILLS ISSUED upon Ade- 
, and Gawler. Approved Drafts nego- 
nd se nt for collection. Every description of Banking 
icted direct with Vic toria, New South Wales, 
ee Colonies, through the Com- 
Apply 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
Ist, 1839. WILLIAM PURDY. Manager. 


v 


nobility. 


rt Adela 








1U LLE TON'S HERALDIC OFFIC rd he 


~ GENEALOGICAL STUDIO for tracing Family Arms, 


grees, 




















and Histories of ne arly every family in the United | 7 
ee 


Kingdom, merica, & N > for search of Arms; plain 
2s, 6d. : in heraldic ¢ sc yurs 5s. Tracing ped sree, with | 
| grant of arms, 10s. Arms ens graved on book k ite 10s., 

rest plate 5s. Cre st engraved on seal or ring 7 on steel 
Patent Lever Embossing Press, with steel die for 
paper, 9s. Initials engraved on seals or rings ls. per | 
r.—T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, 
ster-square, London, W.C. 
r y rmx . 
ARK YOUR LINEN with 





CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES, 


M 


st easy, prevents the ink spreading, and never washes 

Initial plate ls.; name 2s. 6d.; set of moveable numbers 
2s. ¢ crest 5 with directions for use. Post free for 
stan By the sole patentee, T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
I -street, Leicester-square, W.C. Beware of Imitations. 


ISITING 


V ngraved in 


CARDS.—A copper- plate 





any , and fifty best cards, 2s. post- 

ng cards for lady and gentleman, fifty of each, and 
d = lopes, with maiden name inside, 10s. 6d., 
e, by T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 


. Lei ae W.f 


RNITURE.—Where to Buy, What to 


PU 








Ilow to Buy, COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, illustrated by 300 engravings (gratis). and post 
ind S. BEYFUS, City Furniture Warehouses, 
{ ( ty road LC ountry orders delive red free to | 
f the ngd and exchan ged if n proved. 
Ins ivit ) e the 1 Valnut or Ro 
g-ro suites covered in velvy ot. Brussels carpet 





PUILERS CHEMICAL ~ MARKING 

















INK, now in gener: use, may be depe 1 on for 
al ( out preparation. The gi mand 
r this superiority over all other Inks, few 
w nd trouble of using. The public 
ut ny imitations, and requested to 
ser ‘ss of the Preparers, BUTLER 
RI te Harding), 4, Cheapside, corner 

St. Paul's ndon 
PUTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER, in one Bottle, price 2s. 6d., inclosed in a 
se, VW Spoon and Measure.—This useful AP E RIENT 
PREPA RATION, besides forming an equally efficient and far 
Acres ble Draught than tl iat produced with ‘the com- 
S it de in much less time, and 
wi ut or thirst, a teaspoonful, in 
vw f line draught It will keep 
in by the longest sea voyage or 
lar rLER and CRISPE (late 
- , 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 





DA PER ‘and ENVELOPES, the om 


ise in the kingdo m.—U seful cream-laid note, five 

6d, ; super thick do., five or 1s. ; commer- 
s, 6d. pet rream ; super thicl k cream envelopes, 6d. per 
, 48. 6d. per 1,000, or 10,000 for 42s. 6d. ; straw 
. 6d. 3 se rmon, 4s.; foolscap, 6s. 6d. oa ream ; black- 
re ed no te, five quire 8 for Is.; Copy Books, 12s., 18s,, and 21s. 
s. A really good steel pen, sd. per gross. A sample 

ntaining upwards of fifty spec imens of paper and 
together with illustrated catalogue, sent (post free) 





qui 





Le 





e blue dk 

















stamps. Orders over 20s. carriage paid to the country. 
address PARTRIDGE and COZE NS, M: mnufacturing 
mers, 1, Chancery-lane, and 192, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Established twenty years. 


IMPORTANT ANNOU NCEME NT.—METAL L Ic P EN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Command). 
JOSE IPH GILLOT T begs most respectfully 
e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
uced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, —_ of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
bation, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress 
of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up 
in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with 

label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

s the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
=e broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 

taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, 
and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and 
wholesule Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street : New-street, Birmingham; No. 91, John-street, 
New York ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 





$6, 


| PURE WINES oft 





LENFIELD | PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAU ite to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., be. 


ILS, SOAPS, and CANDLES. — The 
Original Depdt for Lille Colza Oil of the purest impor- 
tation, 4s. per gallon in any quantity; Household Yellow 





6d. 








Soaps, 36s., 40s., 44s., 46s., and 48s. per cwt., the most durable 
soaps in the —_ ; Store Dip Candles, 74d. per lb.; Wax 
Wick Moulds, 8d. per Ib.; Price's Composites, 8d., 9d., 10d., 


and 11d. per It i ists free on application. Town ‘deliveries 
daily, per own carts.—WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, 


sishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London. 
Five pounds worth of goods railw ay free. 

I AMPS, CHANDELIERS, HALL 

4 LANTERNS, &c.—The most extensive and carefully 
selected Stock of French and English Lamps, comprising the 
choicest productions for this season, at prices much below 
those of former years. Paris Lamps (Moderator), from 
each; a superbly painted ditto, complete, 35s., usual price 69s. 
Finest French Colza Oil, 4s. per gallon.—PANKLIBANON, 


56, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 
Ee ROPEAN AND COLONIAL 
WINE COMPANY, 122, PALL-MALL, 8S.W. 

The above Company - as been formed f r the purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry, amilies with 
he highest charac t a saving of at 


; iT AF R ICAN SHERRY 
Sou TH AFRICAN PORT 
The finest ever introduced to this 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY ecsaneuvocescsoors 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
SPLENDID OLD PORT (Ten yearsin the wood 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 








5s § 














3 


. ana 





24s. a doz. 
















be 5, ul to that usually charged 60s. per dc sg 
JULIEN CLARET (pure & without i . " 
PALE COGN At BRANDY and 60s. 4 


Bottles and Packages included. 

Delivered free to any London railway station. Terms, cash 

or reference. Country orders to be "4 yanied with a remit- 
tance. Price Lists sent free on applicatic 

WILLIAM tt E iD TIP PING, 





Mana ger. 





HE v IC TOR NEW OVERCOAT, 
B 


25s., 
BENJAMIN, Merchant 
W.—The Inverness 
ed in appearance ard 


, introduced by 
Regent-s 
are une 









l 








it 475. 


alue. Th 





ie Suits, 1 60s., are made to order 
pom Seotch Hes ather and C heviot Tweeds and Angolas, all 
wool and thoroughly shrunk. The Two-Guinea Dress and 
Frock Coats; the Guinea Dress Trowsers; and the Half- 





Guinea Waistcoats.—N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 

I ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strone, Ricw, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEa is thus secured, 

as importing it 
it impossible for an 


be Fore the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
- brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, Rigg assed off to the consumer 



















at a hig ce. Price 3s. 8¢ and 4s. 4d. It )., in P ackets. 
Ul hill, and 119, ‘Che: ipsic 
. 198, Oxford-st. ; WoLE Paul's 





Buiss, Brompton ; ‘au SCHEIN, Barns- 
Camden-town ; Jounston, Charing- 
Mc jorgate-st. ; NEW ELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Dp, Hammersmith: GALLowAyY, is I 

-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridg 
inster; »tting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; 
sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HoRNIMA 


in every town. 
PEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
ROOM FURNITURE.—J. DENT ¢ 
31, 82, and 39, Crawford-street, Bryanston-square, having 
disposed of the hosiery and ribbon portion of their busines 
beg to announce that they have now RE-OPENED these 
premises, and connected them with their other Furniture 





er; 





Re: 1D, Rus- 
Ns Agents 


BED- 


and 
ind Company, 








| warehouses, which enables them to make the largest display 


| ware, 





iI 


wood bedsteads, 
-dding complete, 
ire ane e arthen- 
hold family linens, 


in London of handsome brass, iron, 
all fitted with furniture, and entire 
with every description of bedroom 
including an immense stock of 
flannels. blankets, counterpanes, and 


EAL and SON'S Illustr: ated C atalogue, 









new t 








jilts. 














| RUPTUE 


of 


signs and pr Bedsteads, as | 
well os of ) ifferent articles of ro Furniture, sent 
free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 
road, W. 


} ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a 
large ~_>y of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 













use and for Tropical Climates. Handsome Iron Bedsteads 
with Brass : Mo yuntings and elegantly japanned; Plain Iron 
Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead 
that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree 
woods, Ps 1ed Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding 
and Fur -omplete, as well as every description of Bed- 
room F ne 
KEEP YOUR PRE yr 8 FREE FROM MICE 
ARROWS. 

3 ARBER'S POISONED WHEAT kills 

Mice and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d.. 4d., and 8d. 
eat with directions and testimonials. No risk nor 


damage in laying this Wheat about. 
hundreds of mice and sparrows are found dead. Agents: 
3ARCLAY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street : W. SvrTon and 
Co., Bow-churchyard; B. Yates and Co., 25, Budge-row, 
London, and sold by all Druggists, Groc &c., throughout 
the United Kingdom.—Barber's Poisoned d Wheat Works, 
Ipswich, removed from Eye, Suffolk. 
PART TONITyTD 
ALVANIC INSTITUTE, 31, 
Entrance in Villiers-street.—These rooms have bee 
opened under the superintendence of registered qualified 
medical men, for the legitimate application of Galvanism in 
the treatment of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, 
asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12 to 5 (Sun- 
days excepted 
Second Edition of Senate’ s Work on Electro-Galvanism, 
price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 8d. 
Ordinary Medical Rite ndant, Mr. J. SMELLIE, Surgeon. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, for 


making quickly, and at small cost, superior Barley 
Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling in fevers, or 
for mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infants’ Food. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, the most esteemed and 
best known preparation for making pure gruel; persons of 
weak digestion or constipative habit would derive benefit from 
its use. 

ROBINSON'S PURE SCOTCH OATMEAL, for Porridge 
and Oatcake. The analysis of oatmeal proves it to be a 
strengthening food, and from its blood and bone making 
rinciple is especially recommended for youth.—-ROBINSON, 
3ELLVILLE, and Co. 
street, Holborn. Established 1764. 


From a single packet 








ers, 


Strand 











AX ACT of CHARITY.—A Gentleman, 


having been cured of Nervousness and Debility, w 
forward to any address the means by which he was cure, 
on the receipt of a stamped directed envelope.—Address 
THOM AS How: ARD, Esq., Cc live House, near Birmingham. 


OYAL INSTITUTE of ANATOMY 
and SCIENCE, 369, OXFORD STREET, nearly opp 
site the Princess's Theatre.—This splendid Institution is now 
complete, and Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 11 a.m. ti 
10p.m. Popular Lectures take place six times every day, 
illustrated by scientific apparatus, and the most superb collec. 
tion of anatomical specimens and models in the world ; als 
extraordinary natural wonders and curiosities. Admission 
One Shilling. Catalogue free. 
“ A really splendid collection. 
R. 


MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI. 
LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated t 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS | 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treate 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
““SrcreTary,” Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
Oxford-street, London. 
Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, 
&c. Post free fortwo stamps. 


AIR DESTROYER , 248, ‘High Holborn. 


—A. ROSS'S Depilatory removes superf rfluous hair fror 
the face, neck, or arms, without injury to the skin. 3s. 6: 
sent in plain cover, 54 stamnps. Hair Curling Fluid, 3s. éu. ; 


sent free for 54 stamps. 

H AIR DYE, 248, High Holborn.— 
A. ROSS'S 1 — Dye produces Tight or dark colours 
with little trouble. 3s. 6d.; sent in plain cover, 54 stamps. 


JRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


Only one application —Instanta aneous, Indelible, Harm- 
less, and Scentless. In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direc: 
from E, F, L ANG DALE’S —Laboratory, Hatton-garde 
London, E.C. “Mr. Langdale’s prepar: ations are, to our mind, 
the most extraordin: od productions of modern chemistry. 
Illustrated London News, July 19, 1851. A long and interest- 
ing report on the products of E. F. Langdale’s Laboratory, by 
a special scientific commission from the editor of the Lancet 
will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 1} 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps.—Agents 
Wanted. 


i O YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Dr. RU SSELL’ S LIXIVENE, 
elegantly perfume d toilet compound, is guaranteed to produ 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, <&c., in two or three weeks 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check greyness 
all its stages, restore ‘the original colour, and reproduce t! 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Pric: 
2s., sent anywhere, yt! post, on receipt of 24 penny stam} 
by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street, Kentish-town, London 


PUPTL RES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrat 

REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases 
and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBI 
RE, however bad or.long-standing, in male or fem: 
any age, causing no inconveni in its use, and dk 
away with any bs age bg cessity for wearing trusses, &c. S¢ 
post free, on receipt 0 6d. in postage stamps or post-of 
order, by Dr. RALP THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentis 
town, London.—Attendance daily, unday, from 111 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, pus 
free, for six penny stamps. 


OR the INFOR MATION of the WORLD. 
People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 
for themselves with MORISON'S VEGETABLE UNIVE! 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, Eust 
(late New) Road, London. —May be had (gratis) of all t 
Hygeien agents. The an agents throughout 








its Duties, 






























em 








except S 





Hyge the Wo 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system 
medicine, introduced by JAMES Morison, the Hygeist, 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ailmen 
but also rescued the world from the dangers of false medi 
doctrines. The monument lately raised to his memory, b\ 
penny subscription, sufficiently : the importance of his 
discove ries. Re ad the “ Morisor "and the cases ot cure 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS.— 

GOUT AND RHEUMATISM.—These most paint 
disorders speedily yield to Holloway’s remedies. i 
monly sup posed that gout and umatism are 
diseases; but in fact they are identical—not distinct diseases 
but different forms of the same disease ; though some extren 














cases may seem to disprove this assertion. The cause a 
seat of bothis depraved blood, and he who would i contend w 
either must point his remedies to this vital Hollowa 
admirable ointment affords local relief, a shing the pa 










throbbing, and heat. It must be st effectu ally rubbed i 
the complaining parts at least twice a day while takis m 
Holloway’s wonderful pills, which, acting on the blood, era: 


cate both diseases. 
OCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 
amost effectu 


PILLS have long been recognised as 
remedy for indigestion occurring in this country, and expe- 
rience has also fully justified their use in those continual ar 
violent forms of bilious disorder of too frequent recurrence i 
hot climates, where the digestive organs, and more especial) 
the liver, are subject to such sudden and irregular increase of 
their functions that they often form the exciting cause of th« 
fatal endemic fever peculiar to those climates. To Europeans. 
therefore, contemplating a residence abroad, and for whos 
use a mild and efficient aperient is required, strengthening tl 
stomach, and regulating the secretion of bile, Cockle’s Pills 
are confidently recommended, having now stood the test 
public opinion for nearly sixty years.— Prepared only | 
JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street, and 1 
be had of all medicine vendors, in boxes at ls. ljd. 9 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


YEETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.— 


By Her Magesty's Royat Letrers PATENT. 

Improper Mastication and the Evils attendant thereon may 

be avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly constructed 
and of pure Materials. 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the Old-Established Dentists’ Treatise 
on the Loss and best means of Restoring the Teeth, eXplains 
their System of supplying Artificial Masticators with Vul- 
canised Gum-coloured India Rubber as a base ; no metal what- 
soever is used—springs and wires are entirely dispensed with, 
while a greatly increased amount of suction is obtained, 
together with the best materials and first-class workmanship, 
at less than half the ordinary cost. 

“Gabriel’s Treatise is of importance to all —— 
dentist's aid, and, emanating from such a source, it 1 
confidently relied on.”"—United Service Gazette. 

“Thousands requiring artificial teeth are deterred from 
consulting a dentist, fearing the anticipated cost, or dread 
failure—to all such we say, peruse ‘Gabriel's Treat 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Published by Messrs. Gaprrer (gratis on application, 

















or 


| sent on recei pt of three postage Stamps), at their Establish- 


} ments, 33, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion- | (Observe name and nambers pa 
| street, Liverpvol 


udgate Hill, and 210, Regent-street. London, 


rly}; and 134, Duke- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON 


1. AHN (Dr. Fr.}—New Course for learning th 


feolian Language. 2parts,12mo. The only g renuine E Sion, 


9. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future 


By 


fe, as it was perverted” in all Nations and Ages. 
WILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8yvo. 


3, ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of Eng 
and British and American Authors liv 
ByS. A. ALLIBONE, Vol. I. imp. 8vo. pp. 








Literature, 


deceased. 


4, ASHER.—On the Study of Modern ‘asi 
By 


ind of the 2 in Particular. 


ASHER, 


English Language 
12mo, cloth. 


in General, 
Dr. DAVID 
5. BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SP 
CERF. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1064 pages, and 75 pl 
jutherto unfigured specimens. 
h. o ASILE: S PENTAMERON.—A 
y OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, Esq. 






New Trans- 
Crown 8vo., 





7. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: | | 
Glossary of Words and Phrases Conoas! ally Eas in the 
ed States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLE Second 


ion, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 val . 8VO. pp 





JLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL ——— to 
ED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the T 
By HERBERT COLERIDGE, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. lu4 58 


C CENTU RY 
oln nn, Barrister-at-Law. 


9. DEANE.—Fossil Footmarks on the § 
nnecticut River. In a series of Phot 
lescriptive letterpress. By the late 


eenfield, Mass. 4to. 








Sandstone 
-lithogr: aphic 


. JAMES 





2 Dr. 





DEANE. ( 
10. DELE 
Par OCTAVE 
11. D’ORSEY.—A New Portuguese 
g to ; lendorff's system of tez 


ALEX. J. D. D'ORSEY, H.B.M. 
8vVo. 


. D'ORS 


PIERRE.—Histoire Literaire des Fous. 

DELEPIERE. Crown $vo., cloth. 

Grammar 
hing languages 

‘Chi aplain at Ma adeira. 


recordin 
Rey 


Fep. 


Ly 





EY.—Portzguese Colloquial Phr 


nversat 





che 8v0. 
13. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries: includi 


ng 


é Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD 
} otf AR ‘DS 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2000. Numerous Illus- 
14. FRE MON T.—Narrative of Exy lorati ions and 





insas, Nebraska, Oregon, : 
HN CHARLES FREMONT. Autl 
strated in uniform style with Dr. 


California. 





Kane's Arctic 








15. HECKER.—The Epidemics of the 
Ages rom the German ofJ. F.C. HECKER, M.D. Tran 
ABINGTON, M.D., Saaee &e. Ti 
ted by an Appendix on Child-Pilgrimages. 





334, cloth. 


16. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornitt ology. 
Edi 4., Fel 








ted by PHILIP LUTI sEY ocr M f 
‘hristi College, Oxford, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Qi 
Parts, with [lustre ae ns. Annual subs 2 

Travels in Eastern Aft ica. By 


17. LS AP F.— 
ZAPF, Missionary of the Church Missiona 
with Illustrations and a Map. 


_ 18. MU NCHAUSEN. —The Travels and Surprising 

nt Baron Munchausen. In 1 vol. crow vn 8vo. 
Iilustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, Third 
iges, price 7s. 6d. 


19. NORDHEIMER’S HEBREW G SAM M:z 


litio n in One Vv By ProfessorWm. W. TURN 


ight. 8vo. 
. OWLGLASS.—The Merry Adventures tn 


its of Master Tyll Owlglass. Illustrated by ALF 
WQUILL. Uniform with Munchausen. Crown 8vo. 


21. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
l rhe ARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
I at 5s. each.—The “ Proposals. s,' 
st free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 


22. REYNARD the FOX.—After the 
nof Goethe. By T. J. ARNOLD. With II 
ithe designs of WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 


SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for 
By PH. FR. VON SIEBOLDT. In 


ary Society. 
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23. 
2 JAPANESE SEAS. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Chart. 


24. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 
¢ Translation of the Holy ~~ into the English 
gue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H.C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
key. C. H. SPURGEON. In1 vol. crown 8yo. 


25. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
Catalogue raisonné d'une precieuse Collection des livres 
relatifs a l’'Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa Decouverte jusqu’a 


Vanl700, ParPAUL TROEMEL, 8vo. 


26. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books 
U hed in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
Compiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In1 vol. 
8vo. pp. 800, half-bound. 18s. 


27. WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary of English 
Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. I. 8vo. 

28. WYNNE, 
By JAMES WYNNE, M.D. 

















With an Index. 8vo. cloth. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, Londen. 


PORTRAITS OF CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIE 
Gu Literature, Art, and Science, 
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The experiment of presenting to Subscribers Monthly Portraits of ’ Leading Literary Men, &c., has proved so attractive t 
the conductors have resolved to continue the series to all purchasers of 


= CRITIC. 


Each portrait is of the full size of Taz Critic page (11 inches by 7 inches), beautifully engraved from superior photogra; 
by HERBERT WATKINS, MAYALL, and other artists, and is accompanied by BIOGRAPHIES and facsimile AUTOGRAL ils 
the persons represented. 

The price of THE Crrt1 











and Portrait will be 4d. only, stamped 5d., and may be had by 
Subscription - Quarter, 5s. 


order of any Bookseller 
6d. 


IN THE CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED: 

















1, Wilkie Collins, Esq. 15. James ) Hann iy, Esq. } 10. Lord Broughar | 15. Sydney Lady Morg: 
2. J. E. Millais, Esq. | 6. Charles Mackay, Esq. | 11. George Grote, Esq 16. W. Howard Russe 
3. Right Hon. W. E. Glad- | 7. William Hunt, Esq. | 12. Thomas Carlyle, Esq. (Times corresponde : 
stone, M.P. 18. Ce unt de Montalembert. | 13. Baron von Humboldt. | 17. Samuel Lover, Esq 
4, Charles Dickens, Esq. 9. Judge Haliburton. 14. Earl Stanhope. ' 18. Professor Faraday. 
The above may still be had by ose who wish to possess the entire series, price 4d. e Ac , With the numbers (or month 
parts) of THE C RITIC with which they were presented 
The following Portraits, among others, are im preparation : 
Sir al B. poten. > Holmes, Esq. Sir David Brewster. 
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T lby ler of any Bookseller and at Railway Stations. 
Price 4d., or 5d. stamped. Subscription, 5s. 6d. per quarter; or a specimen copy in return for five stamps. 
Orders received at the Office, 
19, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STR RAND, LONDON W.C. 


Will be published on 31st December, 1859, Royal Octavo, cloth beneda, price 12s 
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THE CLERICAL 


vVame and Address 
= ts having reference to 
one view a Cons pees ot 
yman, besides givin 


DIRECTOR gives, in alphabetical order, the 
of every Clergyman in England and Wales, and, in addition, the whole of the 

himself, or to the Living or Curacy (as the case may be) which he holds. It presents 
the Collegiate, Clerical, one Literary Care er, an i of the present position, of each Cler; 
amount of the statistical information in reference to his Living 

This vast and varied collection of facts and dates relating to the Clergy and the Com may be fully relied on 
for accuracy, having been obtain¢ hy a fourfold canvass of the whole of the English Clerg rhe of collection 
and compilation has been very but the Publisher believes that he has succeeded in ] Sodue ing the most useful, 
- | because a complete and comy se nsive, Directory of the Clergy and the Church which has yet been offered to 
the Public 











ga larg 


cost 
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As the CLErtcaL Drrecrory is the only reference-book of the kind which correctly gives ihe Addresses of the 
Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counting-house as in the Library. 
CONTENTS of the CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 
SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full every with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name ss of 
( Cler gyman in England and Wales, with the real ‘4 idress Patron, amount of Tithe, Acreage of Glel d renta- 
and Post-town. tions, Endowment, Glebe House or Rectory, gross Value to 
The » COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and U ‘NIV ERSITY the Beneficed, and amount of population. 
of which each is or has been a Memb« e date 8 of EPISCOPAL and | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS—such as 
the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Fe ' Surrogate, Insp« wr of Schools, Rural Dean, Justice he 
heid by each, as well as all A , Peace, Master of an Endowed or Public School—are added 
and Degrees. in each instance. 
HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with the Diocese | DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such as Bishoy 


Dean, Chapter; Canon, Archdeacon, Prebend, with the dat 
and yearly value of each Appointment—are likewise noted 
BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergymen are described 
in each instance, with all particulars as to Title, Size, Put 

lisher, date of Publication, and Price. 
REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Appointments i 


and name of the Ordinating Bishoy 
PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS he 
gyman, from the youngest Cur » Primate of 


ld by each Cler- | 

all 

England, with the date of Appointment, Ni ime and Address 
' 





of Patron, and amount of Stipend. (In numerous instances 
the whole of a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also 
registered.) rendered perfectly easy by means of a separate and 
BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical Benefices, Index. 
COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The Returns supplied to the Editor of the CiEertcan ; andthe Church. We 
Directory are corrected in proof by the Clergymen to whom | will soon supersede the 
the vy have reference.” —Times Correspondent, 30th June, 1859. Circular. 

“That it has been in every particular compiled with the | “The value of the CLeRIcaL Drrecrory is in the proof that 
most scrupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be | it affords how small the general incomes of the Clergy are. 
little doubt also that it will at once ts ake its place in the library | Saturday Review. 
as the standard book of reference in relation to the C lergy. “Containing not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy 
Mor ning Herald. but such additional information as makes it a Biographical 


amp 










sure that the CLERICAL Dr RECT t 
d-tashioned ‘ Clergy List. rt 








* Croc KFORD' 8 CLERICAL Directory is an undisputed | Dire ctory.”"— Notes and Queries. 
authority.’ '—Globe ‘This is certe ainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
‘This work is what it professes to be, a biographical and | reference as regards the Clergy and the Church.”—/ree- 





statistical book of reference for facts relating to the Clergy | masons’ Magazine. 
May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s., by Jomn 
CRocKFoRD, Clerical Journal and Dire tory Oflices, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 


(SPECIMEN PAGES will be supplied GRATIS, on application by Letter or otherwise.] 
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MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER, 


THE CRITIC. 


AND C 0.5 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


WILL BE COMMENCED WITH THE NEW YEAR, 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL, Edited by 


the day. 


Mr. W. M. 


Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be 


THACKERAY, who will be a regular 
associated some of the most Eminent Writers of 


PRICE ONE casa MONTHLY. 


*,* Further particulars wil 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES IN 1858-59. By Sir 
JouN BowrinG, Governor of Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. [In October. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
M.A. Post 8vo. 
HEATHEN AND HOLY 


Salween, Nile,and Jordan, By 


FE IN SPAIN. By Watrer Tuorssury. 
with Eight Tinted Illustrations. 
EXPOSITIONS OF ST. 
CORINTHIANS. By the late Rev. 
vol. post 8vo. 
THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. By 
With Eighty Diagrams, crown 8vo. 
LEIGH HUNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. New edition, revised, 
with Additions and Portrait. Post Svo. [In Cctober 
LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, AS UNFOLDED IN HIS 
LETTERS. Translated from the German. [Jn November. 
THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By W. M. 
WILLIAMS. With Six Tinted Views, Woodcuts, and Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. H. Daya, Author of “ Two 
Years before the Mast.”’ Post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 

VOYAGE TO JAPAN, _ KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, 
TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF CHINA, IN_H.M.S * BARRACOUTA.” 
By J. M. Tronson, R.N,, 8vo. with ( ‘harts and Views, 18s. cloth. 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by Lady Suerrey 
post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

CAMPAIGNING EXPERIENCES IN RAJPOOTANA AND 
CENTRAL INDIA DURING THE SUPPRESSION OF THE MUTINY 
IN 1857-8. By Mrs. Henny Duserty, Author of a ‘‘ Journal kept during the 
Russian War.’ Post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henry 


with Biographical Preface, by the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, 
vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price One Guinea. 


A HANDBOOK OF AVERAGE; with a Chapter on Arbitration. 
By MANLEY Hopkins. Second edition, rev ised and broug ut down to the present 
time. 8vo. price 15s. cloth ; 17s. 6d. half-bound law calf. 

LIFE AND LIBERTY IN AMERICA: being Sketches of a 
Tour. By Dr. C. Mackay. Two vols. post 8vo. with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 
price One Guinea. 

ENGLAND AND HER SOLDIERS. By Harrier Martineau. 
With Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams. Onevol. crown 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 

SOCIAL INNOVATORS AND THEIR SCHEMES. 3y 
Witir1am Lucas SAarGAnt, Author of “The Science of Social Opulence,” 
&c. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

LIFE IN TUSCANY. By Maser 
Two Views. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

HONG KONG TO MANILLA. By Hewry T. 
Post 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations, price 12s. cloth. 

NEW ZEALAND AND ITS COLONISATION. 
SwAInson, Esq. Demy 8vo. price 14s. cloth. 

THE TWO PATHS :: being Lectures on Art, and its Relation to 
Manufactures and Decoration. By Jonn Ruskin, M.A. One vol. crown 8vo. 
with Two Steel Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: in Letters to Beginners. 
By JoHN Ruskin, M.A. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations drawn by the Author, 
7s, 6d. cloth. 

GUNNERY: a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, 
By WILLIAM GREENER, Author of “ The Gun.”’ 
price 14s. cloth. 

PHANTASTES : a Faerie Romance for Men and 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Within and Without.”’ 
10s. 6d. cloth. 

ESMOND: a Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. By W.M. Tuacxeray, 
Esq. A New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 

HOMELY BALLADS FOR THE WORKING MAN'S 
SIDE. By Mary SEweELL. Eighth Thousand. Post 8vo. cloth, Is 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By Jonn Witttam “sal 

of “ Life of Lord Metcalfe,” &c. 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD METCALFE. 


By Joun WILLIAM Kaye. New and Cheap Edition. Two vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 12s. cloth. 


By Axprew SISSET, 
[Jn October. 
LANDS: or, Sunny 


Captain J. P. Briaes, Bengal 


Days on the 
Army. Post 8vo. 
tin October. 
Two vols. post 8vo. 
[ln October. 
EPISTLES TO THE 
ROBERTSON, of Brig yhton. One 
In October. 


JOHN Re: skin, M.A. 
[Jn Octoder. 


PAUL'S 
FRED. W. 


In 1 vol. 


Revised, 


rersley. Two 


> Tr 
BRooKE. 
Rector of Ev 


With 


SmHarRMAN CRAWFORD. 
R.N. 


ELLIts, 


WILLIAM 


and Sporting Arms. 
Demy Svo., with Illustrations, 


Women. 
Post 8vo. price 


5 FIRE- 


a 
Author 


Printed and published by JoHN Cusensten, at 19, Wellington-street North, 


] appear in future Advertisements. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES DURING the INDIAN REBEL- 
LION, in ROHILCUND, FUTTEGHUR, and OUDE. By W. Epwarps, 
Esq., B.C.S. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Lieut.-Colonel WILLIAM READ. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION FROM THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL of INDIA to the COURT of AVA in 1855. With Notices of the 
Country, Government, and People. By Lieut.-Colonel HENRY YULE, Bengal 
Engineers. Imperial 8vo. with Twenty-four Plates (Twelve Coloured), Fifty 
Woodcuts, and Four Maps, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, price 
21. 12s. 6d. 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer Bez). By Mrs, 
GASKELL, Author of ‘‘ North and South,” &c. Fourth Edition, revised. One 
vol. with a Portrait and a View of Haworth Parsonage, price 7s. 6d. ; morocco 
elegant, 14s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, a MOHAMEDAN 
GENTLEMAN ; with an Account of his Visit to England. Edited by E. B. 
EASTWICK, Esq. Third Edition. Post 8vo. es 5s. cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 
EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. 


the Queens of Prussia.” Two v 
THE TWO HOMES. By the 
Three vols. ; 
THE DENNES OF DAUNDE 
Prosy. Three vols. 


COUSIN STELLA; OR, CONF 


Bank.”’ Three vols. 
CONFIDENCES. By tke Author of “ Rita.” 
TRUST FOR TRUST. By A. 

* Amberhill.”” Three vols. uP Pa 

CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS. 
Type, on go 


WILD?PELL 


Arxinson, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
[Tis day. 


Author of “The Heir of Vallis.” 


LYONN. By Mrs. Cuarzes J. 


LICT. By the Author of “ Violet 


J. Barrowcuirre, Author of 


Well printed, in large 

THE TENANT OF 

2s. 6d. cloth. 
BELOW THE SURFACE. By 

cloth. 
JANE EYRE. 
SHIRLEY. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
VILLETTE. By Currer Betz. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND AGNES GREY. 


AcTON BELL. With Memoir by CuRRER BeEuL. Price 2s. 6d. 
AFTER DARK. By Wiurxte Cotsame. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen. 2s. cloth. 
DEERBROOK. By Harrier Martineau. 2s. 64. cloth. 

4 na THE COLONIES. By Cuarzes Rowcrorr. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth 


R OM ANTIC TALES (including “Avillion”). By the Autl 


hor of 
‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.”” A New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


DOMESTIC STORIES, selected from “ Avillion and other — id 


3y the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” A New Edition. 2s. 6. cloth. 
PAUL FERROLL. 2s. cloth. 
SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 


ul Paper, and strongly bound in cloth. 
i GY 


HALL. By Emmy Bronte 


[Ja October. 
B: art., . 6d. 


afew cr. 


Sir A. H. Exrtos, 


By Currer Bexr. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


3y Currer Beary. Price : 


3y Exxis and 
cloth. 


2s. 6d. cloth. 


By Tarzor Gwynne. 2s. cloth. 





NEW CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR WORKS. 
In Small Post 8vo. with large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. M. THackeray, Author of ‘“ Vanity 
Fair,” ‘‘ The Virginians,” &c. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE TOWN: its Memorable Characters and Events. 
Hunt. With Forty-five Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRITISH INDIA. By Harrier Marrryeav. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART. By Joun Ruskry, M.A- 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL BONAPARTE. 


With a altel Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


3y Lercn 


Suits, seid: ND 60... 65, CORN unaeL, 





Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middlesex. 
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